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Qlofes of Recené Exposition. 


Tuat there is something not quite right with the 
end of St. Mark’s Gospel is evident to everybody. 


It is evident to the reader of the Authorized 
Version, if he is observant. The ninth verse of the 
last chapter does not naturally follow the eighth. 
The translators have tried to run a bridge across 
The Greek, how- 


ever, has simply, ‘ Now when he was risen early 


by inserting the name /esus. 


the first day of the week, Ze appeared first to Mary 
Magdalene, out of whom he had cast seven devils.’ 
But the previous verses have been speaking about 
the women, not directly about Jesus. The new 
subject, without even the name, leaves the con- 
nexion out of joint. And then to describe Mary 
Magdalene by the words ‘out of whom he had 
cast seven devils’ is apparently to forget that 
she has been three times mentioned already 
(15% 47 161), and is looked upon as well known. 
But if the observant reader of the Authorized 
Version can see that there is something wrong, 
the reader of the Revised Version can see it 
whether observant or not. For between the 
eighth verse and the ninth a space is left in the 
printing. 

Why does the Revised Version leave a space 
spit 
because the ninth verse does not run on smoothly 
after the eighth? The Revisers were not easily 
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between the eighth verse and the ninth? 


impressed by considerations of that kind. They 
lacked the feeling for English somewhat singularly. 
The consideration that impressed them, and it 
always impressed them powerfully, was the evidence 
If the Codex Vaticanus 
omitted’ a passage, it was very difficult to get 
If the Codex Sinaiticus 
omitted it also, it was scarcely possible. 


of the Manuscripts. 


the Revisers to insert it. 
Now in 
their margin at this place the Revisers say: ‘The 
two oldest Greek manuscripts, and some other 
authorities, omit from ver. 9 to the end. Some 
other authorities have a different ending to the 


Gospel.’ That is the meaning of the space. 


And thus the Gospel according to St. Mark has 
three different endings. Inthe Dzctionary of Christ 
and the Gospels the Bishop of Moray calls them the 
The Short 
Ending stops at the eighth verse of the chapter. 
The 
Long Ending goes on for twelve verses more, 


Long, the Short, and the Intermediate. 
Its last words are ‘for they were afraid.’ 


the verses which we find in our English Bibles. 
The Intermediate Ending has never been divided 
But if it had been so divided it would 
likely have been divided into two. 


into verses. 
For it contains 
just two sentences. These sentences are, in the 
Bishop of Moray’s translation: ‘And they im- 
mediately (ov briefly) made known all things that 
bad been commanded (them) to those about 


Peter. And after this Jesus Himself [appeared 
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to them and] sent out by means of them from the 
East even to the West the holy and incorruptible 
preaching of the eternal salvation.’ 


Should the last 
chapter of St. Mark contain eight verses, or ten, 
The 
But a discovery has 


What are we to say then? 
or twenty? Or are all these endings wrong ? 
literature is already large. 
just been made which introduces a new element 
into the problem, and is sure to add to its 
literature. 

In the autumn of 1906 a dealer in antiquities 
in Gizeh, of the name of Ali Arabi, showed Dr. 
Grenfell four bundles of manuscript which he 
said had come from Akhmim, the ancient Pano- 
polis. Dr. Grenfell and Dr. Hunt examined them. 
It had 
already been the scene of the discovery of large 


Akhmim was a likely enough locality. 


fragments of the Gospel and Revelation of Peter. 
But the manuscripts themselves were decisive. On 
the report of Dr. Grenfell and Dr. Hunt, Mr. 
Hogarth advised the authorities of the British 
Museum to buy them. 


But the authorities of the British Museum did 
not buy them. In the beginning of 1907 they 
were bought by an enterprising American, Mr. 


Charles L. Freer, and taken to Detroit in Michigan. 


We may be disappointed, but we must not be | 


American scholars are well able to 
appreciate what they have won. 


resentful. 
We speak of 
the ‘Akhmim Fragments’ of the Petrine Gospel 
and Apocalypse; they have already begun to 
speak of the ‘ Detroit Manuscripts’ of the 
Septuagint and New Testament. In the &id/ical 
World for March, Goodspeed, of 
Chicago, congratulates American scholars ‘that 


Professor 


at last there is in this country one great ancient 
witness to the Greek Text of the New Testament.’ 
And we may be sure that his is but the first of a 
long series of learned articles which the American 
magazines will contain, and through which all 
that is of importance in the new discovery will 
become the property of the scholarship of the world. 


As yet, however, the only American scholar 
who has examined the manuscripts is Professor 
Henry A. Sanders, of the University of Michigan. 
Professor Sanders has written two articles upon 
them. ~He wrote one article in the American 
Journal of Archeology, which no one out of 
America seems to have seen yet, but which we 
shall use for our present Notes. He wrote another 
in the Biblical World for February. .This article 
was read by Professor Harnack, of Berlin, who 
thereupon contributed an account of the discovery 
to the Ttheologische Literaturzeitung for March 
14. 
Professor Swete, of Cambridge, who sent a short 
The only 
other writing on the subject up to the present 


Harnack’s article attracted the attention of 
paper to the Guardian of April 1. 


moment is an article in the Bzbiical World for 
March by Professor Edgar J. Goodspeed, of 
Chicago. Professor Goodspeed has been in 
Grenfell the 

Otherwise he also 
seems to be entirely dependent upon Professor 
Sanders’ article in the Lzbical World. But the 


literature will grow, and it will become more 


communication with Dr. about 


dates of the manuscripts. 


independent. For the present we have enough 
to enable us to see that in one of the manuscripts 
we have the most important discovery that has 
been made since Mrs. Lewis found her famous 


palimpsest on Mount Sinai. 


The discovery consists of four manuscripts or 
batches of manuscript. They are of different 
sizes, shapes, and ages. But Professor Sanders 
believes that they once formed volumes of a 
single Bible. The first is a parchment written 
in a large upright uncial hand of the fourth or 
fifth century. It is well preserved, only a little 
of the first page, which is slightly worm-eaten, 
being illegible. It contains the whole of the 
Books of Deuteronomy and Joshua in the 


Septuagint Version. 


The second manuscript contains the Septuagint 
Version of the entire Psalter. But it is much 


decayed and worm-eaten. Not a single page is 


art F-: 


and Hebrews. 
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perfect. This is the more to be regretted that 
Professor Sanders believes it to be the oldest 
manuscript of the four, and to present a text 
which is remarkably clean and accurate. It is 
written in a large upright uncial hand on parch- 
ment like the first manuscript, but the last seven 
leaves are in a much later hand, showing that the 
‘manuscript was repaired about 600 A.D. Professor 
Sanders has as yet examined its text carefully 
‘only in the case of Psalms 146 and 150, but that 
examination is sufficient to convince him that it 
is independent of any text in existence, though 
it inclines most strongly to the Vatican. 


The third manuscript is written on parchment 
in small slightly-sloping uncials. It contains the 
four Gospels. The Gospels occur in what is 
known as the Western order—Matthew, John, 
Luke, Mark. The manuscript is very well pre- 
‘served. There will apparently be no difficulty in 
obtaining its text for every chapter of the Gospels. 
Its scribe has been somewhat careless or incom- 
petent, for Professor Sanders has noted thirty-six 
clerical errors in the first two chapters of St. 
Matthew. But clerical errors are of less con- 
sequence. Of the text itself which the scribe 
has copied the highest hopes are entertained. 
Much depends upon its date. 
assigns the writing to the fifth or sixth century. 
But Dr. Grenfell has informed Professor Good- 
speed that it is ‘not later than the fifth century, 


Professor Sanders 


and may even belong to the fourth.’ 


The fourth manuscript unfortunately need not 
detain us. It is a blackened, decayed fragment of 
a parchment manuscript of the Epistles of St. Paul. 
The writing belongs to the fifth century. But only 
‘sixty leaves can be separated, and only fractions of 
these can be read. Professor Sanders has located 
passages from Ephesians, Colossians, Thessalonians, 
He thinks the manuscript origin- 


ally consisted of twenty-six quires of eight leaves 


each or thereby, and that it contained the Acts 


and most of the Catholic Epistles, but that the 
Book of Revelation was almost certainly absent. 


Now of these four manuscripts the most im- 
portant is the third, and its possessors have not 
been slow to discover that. ‘It is, to begin with,’ 
says Professor Goodspeed, ‘the only considerable 
uncial of the Gospels in America, and it is the 
first uncial containing the whole of the Gospels 
that has been discovered in more than twenty 
years, that is, since Gregory found the Codex 
Athous on Mount Athos in 1886. More than 
this, as an uncial manuscript containing the four 
Gospels complete, it ranks at once with a group 
of seven manuscripts scattered through the first 
ten centuries. Were its. text not distinctive in 
itself, this fact of completeness alone would give 
the Detroit Gospels distinction of the most un- 
usual sort.’ 

Among its features are the usual cases of 
omission. The story of the woman taken in 
adultery (Jn 7°°-8!) is omitted. So also is the 
passage which speaks of the appearance of an 
angel from Heaven strengthening Jesus in Geth- 
semane, and of the bloody sweat (Lk 224 44), 
The prayer on the Cross, ‘Father, forgive them ; 
for they know not what they do’ (Lk 23%), is 
omitted, as well as the passage about the troubling 
of the water from the healing of the impotent 
man at Bethesda (Jn 5%). 


More noticeable is the omission of Lk 6°, ‘ And 
he said unto them, The Son of man is lord of the 
sabbath.’ 
Bezae (though it occurs later), and in its place is 
found the most remarkable addition which that 
‘singular’ manuscript contains: ‘On the same 


This verse is omitted also by Codex 


day, seeing one at work on the sabbath, he said 
unto him: Man, if thou knowest what thou doest, 
blessed art thou; but if thou knowest not, thou 
art cursed and a transgressor of the law.’ But 
the surprise of the new manuscript is not an 
omission. It is a most unexpected insertion. It 
is the insertion of a passage in the end of St. 
Mark’s Gospel. 


We have already seen that there are three 
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possible endings to St. Mark’s Gospel, a short, a 
long, and an intermediate. But in his treatise 
against the Pelagians, written in the year 415-16, 
Jerome mentions that in some copies of the Latin 
Gospels with which he was acquainted, and still 
more frequently in Greek codices, the long ending 
For there was an addition after 
the fourteenth verse. He quotes the addition in 
Latin. The words are: ‘Et illi satisfaciebant 
dicentes, Saeculum istud iniquitatis et incredulitatis 
sub Satana [v.Z, substantia] est, quae [/ege qui] 
non sinit per immundos spiritus ueram Dei appre- 


was longer still. 


hendi uirtutem ; idcirco iamnunc reuela iustitiam 
tuam.’ This statement of Jerome’s has hitherto 
been without support, and indeed without much 
No such addition has been found in any 


Yet Jerome 


credit. 
manuscript, whether Greek or Latin. 
was right. The newly discovered manuscript of 
the Gospels contains the Greek of the words 
which Jerome quotes, and a further portion em- 
bodying a new Saying of Jesus. 


The text is somewhat corrupt, but it is not 
It is then translated by 
Professor Swete in this way: ‘14a. And they 
saying, This 
iniquity and of unbelief is under Satan, who by 


impossible to mend it. 


excused themselves, world of 
reason of unclean spirits suffereth not mex to 
comprehend the true power of God. Therefore, 
140. And Christ 


answered them, The term of years of the power 


reveal thy righteousness now. 


of Satan is fulfilled, but other dangers are nigh at 
hand. 
delivered unto death, that they might return to 


14¢, And for them that sinned I was 


the truth, and sin no more; that they might 
inherit the spiritual and incorruptible glory of 
righteousness which is in heaven.’ 


Is this new paragraph, asks Professor Swete, an 
original part of the long ending? He concludes 
that 1t is not. 


it fits so admirably into its place, that it must 


But he also concludes, because 


have been inserted in the ending very soon after 
the ending itself was written, and that deliberately 


and carefully. It seems to belong to the same 


time and the same place. Professor Goodspeed, 
however, has a less favourable opinion of its 
fitness. The excusing of the Apostles agrees well 
enough with Christ’s rebuking of them in the 
fourteenth verse. But in style and tone the new 
paragraph seems to him like a new patch on an 
old garment, and the conclusion which he comes. 
to is, that it may belong to the intermediate, but 


is entirely out of place in the long ending. 


What would he make of it? He would make 
it part of some Apocryphal Gospel (as was suggested 
of Jerome’s sentence long ago by Richard Simon). 
which has found its way into the end of St. Mark’s 
Gospel, just as the other endings have, in the 
vain attempt of some early scribe to find a sub- 
stitute for the last leaf of that Gospel, so soon and 


so mysteriously lost. 


‘IT venture to say that the Protestant Reforma- 
tion itself did not work a greater, though perhaps 
amore violent, change than the last quarter of a 
century has marked in religious thought, belief, 
and life.’ These words of President Harris, of 
Amherst, are taken from the review of a book on 
another page. They are quoted here to introduce 


an illustration. 


The -Rev.. W.: QO... Ey Oesterley,..D.D; thas 
published a volume entitled Zhe Evolution of the 
Messianic Idea (Pitman; 3s, 6d. net). 
tains the Dissertation which was 


It con- 
accepted as 
sufficient for the degree of Doctor of Divinity in 
the University of Cambridge. 
title. When President Harris spoke of a great 
change that had taken place within the last quarter 


Now observe the 


of a century in religious thought, belief, and life, 
he had before his mind a definite thing, brought 
about by a distinct method of study. 
a change in our whole conception of revelation, 


He meant 


and, as a consequence, of all the doctrines: of 
And he meant that it had been 
brought about by the study of Comparative 
Religion. Accordingly, we say that Dr. Oesterley’s 


revelation. 
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Its title is Zhe Evolution 
It is further described on 
‘A Study in Comparative 


book is an illustration. 
of the Messianic Idea. 
the title-page as 
Religion,’ 


The very phrase ‘ Messianic Idea’ has come to 


us within the last five-and-twenty years. Before 
that we knew only of the ‘Messiah.’ But the 
“Messianic Idea’ is much more than the 


‘Messiah.’ Besides the conception of the Person 
of the Messiah Himself, it includes the annihila- 
tion of the powers of evil, the establishment of the 
Messianic rule of righteousness, and the con- 
sequent happiness of those who sit under it. 


But there is more than an increase of content. 
There is the application of the word ‘ evolution.” 
We must have the ‘Messianic Idea’ before we 
can apply the word ‘evolution.’ To speak of the 
evolution of the Messiah would easily become 
offensive. How far Dr. Oesterley is from offence 
we shall see. He applies the word ‘evolution’ 
not to the Messiah (for he has no purpose of 
tracing any process of development through which 
our Lord Jesus Christ may have passed) but to 
the Messianic idea. For the conceptions which 
make up the Messianic idea, even as they are 
presented to us in the Bible, show distinct signs 
of having gone through an evolutionary process. 
This may be seen quite plainly by comparing the 
Messianic picture of the New Testament with that 
of the Old. But in the Old Testament itself there 
are signs which indicate the existence of earlier 
ideas, and which show that the evolutionary 
process is not restricted in its working to the 
Old and New Testaments, but that ‘behind the 
former there is a history, a very long history 
indeed, of what for the sake of convenience we 


term Messianism.’ 


Now it is necessary, in order to understand the 
doctrine of the Messiah, that we should go back 
beyond the Bible, and study it, so far as we can, 
in its earliest beginnings. Did our fathers not 
find that necessary? We have nothing to do with 
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We find it necessary. It may be 
that we have not yet taken out of the doctrine 
of the Messiah, as contained in the Old and New 
We may be sure 


our fathers. 


Testaments, all that there is in it. 
that we have not. But the way to take more out 
of it now is to study it in relation to all other hints 
of the need and the promise of a Messiah which 
the world contains. In any case, we cannot 
confine ourselves to the Old and New Testaments. 
God has shown us a larger way, and we must take 
it. In the words of Professor Robertson Smith: 
‘To understand the ways of God with man, and 
the whole meaning of His plan of salvation, it is 
necessary to go back and see His work in. its 
beginnings, examining the rudimentary stages of 
the process of revelation.’ 


Dr. 
There are those who deny that there are 
mentary stages’ in the process of revelation. 
idea of revealed religion, they say, implies 
The revelation 


Oesterley hesitates for a moment here. 
‘rudi- 

The 
some- 
thing which is in itself complete. 
given on Mount Sinai, they urge, did not admit 
of previous stages; it was full and complete in 
itself. What does Dr. Oesterley say to that? 
He simply says that he cannot help himself. The 
study of Comparative Religion has shown him 
that such an attitude is untenable. ‘A whole 
world of facts cries out against such a supposed 
restriction of the Divine activity among men to 
a particular period of the world’s history. The 
special revelation in the Person of Jesus Christ is 
the climax of what thinking men from the first 
dawn of understanding were feeling for, and, how- 
ever unconsciously, looking forward to.’ 


For he does 
not mean to refuse ‘a very special place to the 
Hebrew genius and to the literature of the Old 
Testament which under God it produced.’ But 
he finds it necessary to say that the divine activity 
among men cannot nowadays be believed to have 
been restricted to the nation of Israel; that the 
testimony of the Old Testament itself is against 
such a belief, and that, in fact, it is overthrown by 


Again he hesitates for a moment. 
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the existence of just this Messianic Idea which is 
the subject of his book. 


Now it cannot be denied that besides these 
particular obstacles, which some men may never 
be able to-overcome, there is a feeling that the 
study of Comparative Religion is one which the 
believer in Christ should never enter upon unless 
he is driven to it. Dr. Oesterley recognizes the 
existence of that feeling and its reasonableness. 


There are two things that have created it. 


The first is a misuse of the word ‘evolution.’ 
IDG 
Doctrine of the Trinity, warns us all against the 


Illingworth, in his recent volume on Zhe 


misuse of this word. Dr. Oesterley accepts the 
warning. He quotes some sentences from Dr. 
Illingworth’s book to show the sense in which the 
word is legitimately used, the sense in which he 
means to use it. ‘All true evolution is the gradual 
unfolding of a germ, and is characterized by 
unbroken continuity.’ ‘Evolution is merely a 
method, and originates and can originate nothing. 
Whatever we find existing at the end of an 
evolutionary process must have existed potentially, 
‘We 


sometimes hear vague thinkers speak as if during 


that is to say, in germ, at its beginning.’ 


the evolution of organic life animal instinct had 
been developed, proprio motu, into human reason ; 
blind giving rise to conscious purpose. But no 
such thing as blind or unconscious purpose is 
conceivable ; it is only another name for purpose- 
Saf. 
instinct ever even appears to pass up into reason, 


less purpose, a plain contradiction in terms.’ 


it can only be because it is itself already the 
product of reason. And the same thing is true of 
all analogous cases of what is called evolutionary 
progress.’ Again, ‘Evolution originates nothing, 
it invents nothing, it causes nothing. It is only 
a name for the gradual way in which God’s 
purposes are unfolded in the field of existence ; 
and the gradual way whereby in the field of 
knowledge they come to be recognized by man.’ 
And when Dr. Oesterley has made these quotations, 


he says: ‘By the phrase “The Evolution of the 


Messianic Idea,” is therefore meant the method 
whereby the conception of a Saviour, overcoming 
all that is harmful to man, and bringing about for 
man a state of peacefulness, became gradually more 
and more understood and apprehended by men.’ 


The other thing that has created mistrust of the 
study of Comparative Religion is the risk of 
regarding the topics embraced by it solely as 
products of man’s thinking, and the fact that some 
of its earlier students did actually so regard them. 
Take the topic before us. Dr. Oesterley refers 
to a recent article by Professor H. R. Mackintosh, 
in which is described the attitude of a certain 
school of thought in these words: ‘There was a 
vague Messianic idea in the world, the argument 
runs; there was a kind of redemption - myth 
current in pious minds scattered over the Roman 
Empire in a hundred varied forms, and these 
impalpable, yearning dreams of salvation were 
deposited, like crystals in a super-saturated solution, 
on the idealized name of Jesus of Nazareth. It 
came to be believed that he had done and suffered 
all things expected of the Christ. You can explain 
what was thought of Him from the fermenting 
ideas Gnosticism and 
syncretistic Judaism will virtually cover the whole 
field. 


came down from heaven and returned thither is 


of the time; Eastern 


The conception of a Divine Saviour who 


one whose intellectual antecedents we know 
exactly, and nothing could have been more natural 
than its appropriation by adoring believers, eager 
to deck the object of their faith with all possible 


names of honour.’ 


This attitude is utterly unscientific, and must be 
departed from. It is not that it does not take 
all the facts into account. Science can never do 
that, though it is its business to take into account 
It 1s; thatmit 


deliberately leaves out of account some of the 


as many of the facts as possible. 


It leaves out of account 
the fact of the absolute uniqueness of Christ. It 
leaves out of account His unique personality and 
the unique influence which He has had in the 


most important facts. 
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world. It leaves out of account the attitude 
towards His Person which is adopted by the 
majority of the most progressive nations of the 
world, an attitude which is expressed in the Creeds 
by the dogma of His Divinity. 
of account the historical and scarcely questionable 
fact that, while His followers found in Him the 
meeting-place and satisfaction of their Messianic 
hope, much more did they find in Him a revelation 
of what that hope is to man, its spiritual height, 
its ethical influence, its world-wide scope. The 
student of Comparative Religion is quite entitled 
to deny these things if he can. But being a 
student of science he is not entitled to ignore 
them. 


And it leaves out 


The Rev. J. G. Simpson, M.A., Principal of the 
Leeds Clergy School, has published a volume of 
sermons, and has given it the title of Christian 
Ideals (Hodder & Stoughton; 6s.). It is a good 
title. It describes the author as well as the book. 
Principal Simpson is a man of Christian ideals. 
His influence lies in that, and the slowness of his 
ecclesiastical advancement. And the book is a 
book of Christian ideals. The first sermon is 
entitled ‘The Idealism of Christ.’ But the title 
of the book does not describe the first sermon 
It describes all the 
sermons in it, and binds them into a book. 


only, as is sO common. 


The title of the first sermon is ‘The Idealism 
of Christ.’ 
chapel of Trinity College, Oxford. And accord- 
ingly Mr. Simpson begins by saying that the word 


The sermon was preached in the 


‘idealism’ is used in two senses. It sometimes 
indicates a type of philosophy, ‘which we may 
leave to those interested in the school of Lzterae 
Humaniores to accept or reject as they please.’ 
But in another sense it represents a spiritual 
temper which is essential to all the higher and 
nobler activities of men. It is with idealism as a 


spiritual temper that Mr. Simpson has to do. 


His text is taken from the Gospel according to 
St. Luke. The words are: ‘In that very hour 


there came certain Pharisees, saying to him, Get 
thee out, and go hence: for Herod would fain 
kill thee. And he said unto them, Go and say 
to that fox, Behold, I cast out devils and perform 
cures to-day and to-morrow, and the third day 
Iam perfected. Howbeit I must go on my way 
to-day and to-morrow and the day following: for 
it cannot be that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem’ 
(Lk 1331-33), 


That is the translation of the Revised Version. 
It is not perfect. It is not always so near 
perfection as it might be. ‘In that very hour’ 
is certainly better than ‘The same day’ of the 
Authorized Version and all the earlier Versions. 
For the Greek word which is justly preferred by 
the textual critics is the word for ‘hour,’ and not 
But ‘Herod would fain kill thee’ does 


not hit off the meaning well. 


for ‘day.’ 


The phrase would fain appears to have had a 
fascination for the Revisers, They use it frequently, 
and sometimes with effect. They use it with 
some effect in 1 Th 218, and with great effect in 
Philem !, ‘Whom I would fain have kept with 
me.’ It is a phrase which they found in the 
Authorized Version of Lk 1516, and they re- 
tained it there. But while they retained it there 
they altered the verb, and at once made it evident 
that they did not understand the phrase. In the 
Authorized Version it is, ‘he would fain have 
filled his belly with the husks,’ which brings out 
its keenly personal and active meaning. But ‘he 
would fain have been filled with the husks’ is 
at once passive and impossible. The remaining 
example is Ac 2678, ‘With but little persuasion 
This 
passage is the despair of the translator. The 
It introduces 


thou wouldest fain make me a Christian.’ 


Revised Version is not satisfactory. 
into the words of Agrippa a softness of tone which 
the context gives us no encouragement to credit 
him with. 

But the most unfortunate 
Revisers’ use of the phrase ‘would fain’ is in the 


example of the 
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passage before us. Herod had none of the gentle 
longing which ‘ would fain’ conveys. And if he 
had, the Pharisees would not have conveyed that 
The Greek is simply, ‘Herod 
That 
was the simple meaning which the Authorized 


feeling to Jesus. 
wishes to kill thee’ (O¢Ae oe dzoxrtetvar). 


translation, ‘Herod will kill thee,’ was meant to 
express. And in its own day it expressed that 
meaning. But ‘ Herod will kill thee’ is not enough 
now, for the verb ‘to will’ has lost its independent 


value, and become a mere auxiliary. 


Now, it is very likely that the Revisers chose 
the translation ‘Herod would fain kill thee’ 
because it seemed to them to be suitable to the 
of a man whom our Lord im- 
But 
when translators become interpreters they often 


wily motives 
mediately afterwards describes as ‘that fox.’ 
go astray. Are we sure that our Lord intended 
to tell us that Herod was wily? Are we sure 
that he called Herod ‘that fox’? 


for a moment to Mr. Simpson. 


Let us return 


In the incident which forms his text Mr. 


Simpson sees ‘the diplomacy of worldly op- 
portunism brought into sharp and vivid contrast 
with the idealism of Jesus.’ We shall come to 
the idealism of Jesus in a little. 
Whose is it? 


macy of the Pharisees, says Mr. Simpson. 


The diplomacy 
It is the diplo- 
he 
Lord is travelling through the country of Herod, 


is unmistakable. 


and the Pharisees, who have made up their 
mind that he must die, are anxious to get him 
over the border, so that he may come within 
reach of the Sanhedrin.’ So they approach Him 


with the warning that He had better go hence, 


for Herod wants to kill Him. That it is 
diplomacy on the part of the Pharisees is 
without a doubt. But how deep is the 
diplomacy ? 


That depends upon whether or not they came 
from Herod. Mr. 
Simpson thinks the message was genuine. He 
thinks that Herod, who has already burned his 


with a genuine message 


fingers over the bad business of John, was 
anxious to be quit of this other dangerous 
demagogue; that accordingly he tried the game 
of bluff, and gave out that he wanted to bring 
Jesus to a like end. This of course is con- 
jecture. If Herod gave out that he wanted to 
kill Jesus, we do not know what his motive may 
It is most improbable that he really 
And if he did not, it is 
just as improbable that he gave it out to the 
Pharisees that he did. 


have been. 
wanted to kill Jesus. 


For Herod had had enough of killing of 
He had been trapped into the kill- 
ing of John by an astute and vindictive woman. 
And he had not got that death off his conscience 


prophets. 


yet. For, with all his faults, Herod was a man 
who made some honest practice of religion. 
And when the fame of Jesus first reached him, 
his consciousness of the wrong he had done 
drove him to the wild, passionate speech, ‘This 
is John whom I beheaded; he is risen from the 
dead.’ 


this very time, we know; for when, a little later 


That he was anxious to see Jesus at 
than this, Jesus was brought before him in 
Jerusalem, we are told that ‘he was of a long 
time desirous to see him.’ But it was not to 
kill Him. 
Him. 
done by Him as would give him back the hope 
he had once placed in John and the thrill with 
which he had heard him. Herod did not want 
He had had enough of killing. 


It was to see some miracle done by 
It was, perhaps, to see some such miracle 


to kill Jesus. 


Did he give it out, then, that he wanted to kill 
Him? 
for it that we know of. 


It is most unlikely. There was no motive 
And it is yet more un- 
likely that he would have communicated it to 
the Pharisees. between Herod and the 
Pharisees there was no love lost. They would 
not have gone to him, and he would not have 
come to them. 


For 


If it were not that our Lord 
calls Herod ‘that fox,’ we should not hesitate - 
to say that the hint of Herod’s intention was a 
pure invention of the Pharisees, a ruse to get 
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Jesus to move -on. 
“that fox’? 


Did Jesus, then, call Herod 


Now, in the first place, the epithet is inappro- 
priate. No doubt, if our Lord called Herod 
But 
the epithet is inappropriate to all we otherwise 
know of him. On another 
warmed His disciples to beware of the leaven of 
the Pharisees and of the leaven of Herod 
(Mk 815). Was the leaven of Herod cunning? 
No commentator has ever suggested cunning. 


“that fox,’ He called him so appropriately. 


occasion Christ 


*The leaven of Herod,’ says Professor Swete, 
doubtless unbelief which 
springs from love of the world and the im- 
And 


then; he quotes from Bede: ‘fermentum Herodis 


‘was the practical 


moralities to which in a coarser age it led.’ 


est adulterium, homicidium, temeritas iurandi, 
simulatio religionis.’ It is an ugly list. We may 
hope it is complete. But the cunning of the 
fox is not in it. 

But there is more than that. 
is well-nigh insuperable. Long ago Cyril pointed 
out that Jesus did not say, ‘Go and tell that 
(éxetvn) fox,’ but ‘Go and tell this (rairy) fox.’ 
And:he held that in saying ‘this fox’ He must 
have referred to some one nearer the spot than 
Herod. The commentators 
difficulty. But Dr. Plummer as usual notices it. 
He endeavours to meet it by saying that we 
have here an instance of a common use of ‘this’ 
(otros) to signify that which is condemned or 
despised. But when ‘this’ is used in a con- 
temptuous way zt always refers to a person who 
is present; it ‘that.’ Dr. 
Plummer recalls nine passages in the Gospels. 
Turn them up one by one, and you will find 
that not one of them bears the meaning which 
he puts upon it. Whatever Jesus meant, what 


He said was, ‘Go and tell ¢hzs fox.’ 


The grammar 


rarely notice the 


never stands for 


It was the opinion of Cyril, and Dr. Plummer 
reminds us that Theophylact agreed with him, 
that Jesus referred to the Pharisees themselves. 


And when we follow Dr. Plummer, and, in order 
to bring out the contempt which the words 
carry, translate them (not ‘that fox of yours,’ as 
Dr. Plummer does, but) ‘this fox of yours,’ then 
we find that the suggestion of Cyril is worth 
considering. Jesus did not charge the Pharisees 
directly with falsehood; He left them to apply 
the words as they themselves knew they had to 
be applied. But if the whole thing was an 
invention of the Pharisees’ own, it surely must 
have made the wily Pharisees wince when He 
who always ‘knew what was in man’ answered 
their stratagem with ‘Go and tell this fox of 
yours.’ 


‘ 


But now, what is it that they were to tell this 
fox? His words are: ‘Behold, I cast out devils 
and perform cures to-day and to-morrow, and 
the third day I am perfected. Howbeit I must 
go on my way to-day and to-morrow and the 
day following: for it cannot be that a prophet 
perish out of Jerusalem.’ The meaning is not 
quite easy to follow, and the passage has been 
the occasion of much variety of interpretation. 


It is clear enough that when He says, ‘I cast 
out devils and perform cures,’ He refers to the 
ordinary doings of every day. But what is the 
meaning of ‘to-day and to-morrow’? And what 
is the meaning of ‘and the third day I am 
perfected’? The translation ‘I am perfected’ 
has been challenged. It is a comparatively new 
translation. It has been suggested by Heb. 21, 
‘to make the captain of their salvation perfect 
through sufferings.’ This is the only other place 
in the New Testament in which the verb is used 
of Christ. But it does not follow that the use 
in St. Luke is identical with the use in Hebrews. 
Mr. Simpson prefers to look upon the verb as 
middle and not passive, and translates. it simply, 


‘I reach an end.’ What have we now? 


We have the assertion of our Lord that He 
has work which the Father has given Him to do, 
and that as long as He continues doing that work 
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no cunning of the wiliest fox in the world 
will prevail to hinder Him. He is doing His 
work to-day; He will do it to-morrow; and He 
will go on doing it until the day comes when 
He is able to look back upon it and say, ‘It is 
finished.’ We are told that one of the articles in 
the creed of General Gordon was the providence 
of God. General Gordon’s belief in God’s provi- 
dence sent him into the thick of the battle without 
atremor. Jesus believes in God’s providence also. 
He is absolutely confident that there is no power 
upon earth that will for one moment hinder Him 
from carrying on the work which the Father has 
given Him to do until He has accomplished it. 


But the providential care of the Father does 
not ensure a career of uninterrupted prosperity. 
‘Howbeit I must go on my “way to-day and 
to-morrow and the day following: for it can- 
not be that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem.’ 
No man may look for uninterrupted prosperity. 
Jesus does not. The only difference is that 
fle knows when the sorrow will enter His life, 
Titans 
something more than ‘continue His journey,’ 
but it includes that. 


and where. He must go on His way. 


We do not know where 
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He does. It is leading 
Him to Jerusalem. For even apart from. His 
knowledge of all the things that will befall Him, 
does not history itself declare that Jerusalem is 


the prophets’ cemetery ? 


the way is leading us. 


But this does not mean that, after all, Herod or 
the wily Pharisees are to have their way- with 
Him. It means that the sorrow and the suffer- 
ing are part of the work which the Father has 
given Him to do. When Pilate said, ‘ Knowest 
thou not that I have power to release thee, and 
have power to crucify thee?’ He answered, 
‘Thou wouldest have no power against me, 
except it were given thee from above.’ Pilate 
was an instrument in the hand of God. And 
now also neither Herod nor the Pharisees can 
have any power over Him except as their power 
over Him is part of God’s plan for His life and 
for the redemption of the world. I continue my 
work, He says, altogether regardless of this cunning 
fox of yours, and I will continue it till it is 
finished ; nevertheless, I know that I must go on 
my way towards Jerusalem, for it is the will of | 
the Father that one day soon I should die there 
at the hand of the rulers of My people. 


The SelfcConsctousness of Jesus and the 
Servant of (Be Bord. 


By PRoFESSOR THE Rev. H. A. A. Kennepy, M.A., D.Sc., ToRonrTo. 


The Attitude of the New Testament Writers. 


LEAVING aside for the moment the evidence 
afforded by the Evangelists, let us very briefly 
review the attitude of the New Testament writers 
towards the conception of the Servant. Assum- 
ing that the early chapters of Acts give a sub- 
stantially accurate account of Peter’s preaching, we 
find him describing Jesus as the Servant (rév rat8a) 
of God: ‘The God of our fathers glorified his 


servant Jesus’ (31%) ;! ‘God, having raised up his 
servant, sent him to bless you’ (326). In 427 He 
is called ‘thy holy servant Jesus’; and in 3/4 He is 
spoken of as ‘the holy and righteous one.’ The 
epithet ‘righteous’ marks Him out in 75? and 2214, 
There seems to be more than an accidental con- 


TTs 52: (60d cuvhoes 6 mats mov . 
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nexion between these expressions and the com- 
bination ‘my righteous servant’ in Is 53%, And 
the same idea is found in 42°: ‘I have called thee 
[ze. the Servant] in righteousness.’ All these 
passages, therefore, obviously presuppose the 
identification of Jesus with the prophetic Servant 
of Jehovah in the early Apostolic Age. The 
designation ‘Servant’ has been used more than 
once by Peter. It is significant that the most 
striking recollection of the Ebed-Jahweh Songs in 
the New Testament is found in the First Epistle 
of Peter: eg. 272, ‘Who did no sin, nor was guile 
found in his mouth’ [the precise reading of N°? 
A Q in the LXX as against B]; 274, ‘Who himself 
bare our sins. . . by whose stripes ye were healed. 
For ye were going astray like sheep.’ Possibly 
this coincidence should be taken into account in 
determining the authenticity of 1 Peter. Paul’s 
soteriology is steeped in the thought of Is 53. It 
is rather the general colour of his utterances than 
verbal quotations which is significant. The latter 
“are certainly to be found, as, eg., Ro 42, ‘Who 
was delivered up for our trespasses = Is 5312, dia. tas 
dvoulas ad TOV taped6On); Ro 519 || Is 5311; Ro 833-34 || 
Is 50%. Further, in describing the operation of 
the Gospel of Christ in Ro 1018 he quotes 
directly from Is 52 and 53. But the entire back- 
ground of his conception of the virtue of the death 
of Christ is only explicable in the light of Is 53 
(cf. also Phil 27).' Additional traces of the 
influence of this prophecy may be found in 
Hebrews and 1 John. 

A good deal of loose thinking has been indulged 
in, with reference to the New Testament identifica- 
tion of Jesus with the Servant of Jehovah. We 
are told that the early Christians, for apologetic 
purposes, seized upon the description of the Servant 
in Deutero-Isaiah, to account fer the shameful 
death of their own Messiah, a disgrace which 
would be flung in their faces by the Jews.- This 
idea belongs to that atomistic conception of the 
Divine purpose of redemption, to which the name 
of scientific theology is, in many quarters, restricted. 
Kautzsch speaks, without exaggeration, of ‘the 
solitary glory of Deutero-Isaiah’ (4.D.4., Extra 
Vol. p. 706). That means that in this book the 
O.T. conception of God’s redemptive purpose and 


1 Baldensperger’s statement that ‘the Apostolic Church, 
apart from the Synoptics, refers extraordinarily seldom to 
Is 53’ (Selbst-bewusstseim Jesu, ed. 2, p. 145 note) should be 
checked in view of the actual facts. 


its operations has reached the crowning-point of 
its development. Is it not self-evident that the 
fresh illumination of this purpose which appears in 
the N.T. must, of necessity, stand in relation to 
the earlier? The fundamental requirement of 
N.T. interpretation at the present time is a more 
truly philosophical view of Revelation. If the 
moral order of the world is that which gives 
meaning and organic unity to history, then the 
process by which men’s spiritual ideals are height- 
ened must be conceived, not in sections, but as a 
living whole. From this standpoint it would have 
been unintelligible if the Apostles, who had been 
brought by personal experience into contact with 
the redemptive facts in the career of their Lord, 
had not related that unique disclosure of God, 
which transformed the world for them, to those 
O.T. foreshadowings which showed so intimate a 
kinship with it. Modern scholars are never weary 
of emphasizing the influence of the O.T. in early 
Christianity. That implies that these Christians 
were saturated with its spiritual ideas. Hence 
there could be nothing arbitrary or accidental in 
the identification of the Suffering Servant with 
Him in whom they had found the Christ of God. 
To have ignored the intimate connexion would 
have been to miss the unifying links in the history 
of salvation. The very fact that the identification 
was so inevitable is sufficient to justify that inter- 
pretation of Christ’s work which, it helped to 
suggest. It may therefore be affirmed that, in the 
interview of Philip with the Ethiopian treasurer 
(Ac 827-8), the missionary was not led astray by 
a vagary of exegesis, but was true to historical fact, 
when he ‘began at the same scripture (Is 537°), 
and preached unto him Jesus.’ 

Before we approach the centre of our subject, 
we must refer to one or two important passages 
in the Gospels. Chief among these are Mt 
816.17, ‘And he cast out the spirits with a word, 
and healed all that were sick, that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken through Isaiah the 
prophet, saying, Himself took our infirmities, and 
bare our diseases’; and Mt 121, ‘He charged 
them that they should not make him known: that 
it might be fulfilled which was spoken through 
Isaiah the prophet, saying, Behold, my servant 
whom I have chosen; my beloved in whom my 
soul is well pleased: I will put my Spirit upon 
him, and he shall declare judgment to the Gentiles. 
He shall not strive, nor cry ; neither shall any man 
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hear his voice in the streets: a bruised reed shall 
he not break, and smoking flax he shall not 
quench, until he bring forth judgment to victory. 
And in his name shall Gentiles hope.’ W. C. 
Allen (‘ Matthew’ in Z.C.C., p. Ixii), in a careful ex- 
amination of the quotations in the First Gospel, 
shows that the first passage ‘is an independent 
translation from the Hebrew,’ while the second 
‘is from the Hebrew, with reminiscence of the 
LXX in the last clause, or more probably from 
a current Greek version . . . already implied in 
Mk 12!’ On the basis of his investigation, he 
concludes ‘that the eleven quotations [in Matthew] 
introduced by a formula . . . were already current 
when the editor compiled his work in a Greek 
form. They may come from a collection of Old 
Testament passages regarded as prophecies of 
events in the life of the Messiah.’ This hypothesis 
had already been suggested. It is of great im- 
portance in the present discussion, for if, as is 
highly probable, the collection. of passages ‘ origin- 
ated in Jewish Christian, z.e. probably in Palestinian 
circles’ (oc. cit.), it testifies to the general drift of 
opinion as to the relation between the Songs of 
the Servant and Jesus, in extremely conservative 
circles, and at an early date. 

For it has to be carefully noted that at this 
period, Jewish theology was not accustomed to 
interpret the Servant-passages Messianically. We 
must linger for a little on this point, as it affects 
not only the present but also the subsequent 
course of our discussion. Keen controversy has 
surrounded this problem. A good many rash 
statements have been made on both: sides.! The 
usual confusion has been introduced by the pre- 
carious practice of using as evidence quotations 
from Jewish treatises which belong to much later 
dates than the first century a.p. The habit has 
been unfortunately encouraged by Weber’s /iidische 
Theologie, which groups Rabbinic dicta under 
theological headings, without any regard for 
chronology. The labour spent in compiling that 
work is thereby rendered, to a large extent, 
useless. It is highly desirable that N.T. students 
should check Weber’s conclusions, so far as that 


1T have not had access to Neubauer and Driver’s 
The fewish Interpreters of Isaiah 53. Apparently the 
main issue of this collection of passages is that there was 
no binding tradition : it simply contains ‘the anti-Christian 
interpretations of individual Jews’ (Cheyne, /sazah, vol. ii. 
p- 272). 


is possible, by the thoroughly scientific collections 
of material in W. Bacher’s works, in which the 
Rabbinic teachings are arranged under the names 
of their authors, and in chronological order. 

Edersheim, for example, quotes from the 
treatise Jalkud comments on Is 49° 52)° 53° etc. 
to show that Jewish interpreters believed in a 
Messiah who should suffer for the sins of the 
people (Life and Times of Jesus, ii. p. 726 ff. ; 1. 
p. 160 ff.). But when it is borne in mind that 
the Ja/kut is not earlier than the eleventh century 
A.D., and that long before that date, Jewish 
commentators, in their fierce disputes with 
Christians, were driven to extremities in attempt- 
ing to vindicate the Old Testament, at all hazards, 
for themselves, and simply expressed private 
opinions (see Lagarde, Symmik¢a, vol. ii. p. 13) 
quoted by Cheyne), it is obvious that great caution 
must be used in founding arguments on such 
evidence. Thus, to take a further example, in a 
passage from the treatise Siphre, quoted by 
Raymund Martini, R. Jose, the Galilaean, is 
represented as saying: ‘The King Messiah is 
humiliated and debased on account of the 
renegades, as it is said, He is pierced for our 
iniquity, etc. (Is 53°). How much more, there- 
fore, will he make satisfaction for all generations, 
as it is written: And the Lord made him bear 
the guilt of us all (Is 53°). As a matter of fact, 
the words are not found in existing texts of the 
Siphre, so they were, in all likelihood, an inter- 
polation due to the exigencies of controversy. 

A good deal of stress has been laid on some 
admissions of Trypho the Jew as to a suffering 
Messiah in Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho, 
2904 C.D; 317 “A, G. (Apparently ‘Teyphowas 
willing to allow the reference of Is 53’ to the 
Messiah. But, as Baldensperger - instructively 
points out (Selbst-dewwusstsein Jesu, ed. 2, p. 147), 
this conception of a suffering Messiah is only 
found after the destruction of Jerusalem (A.D. 70). 
That fact is highly significant. The desolation of 
Jerusalem was classed among ‘the woes of 
Messiah,’ and the Messiah Himself as part of the 
living organism of the people was conceived as 
sharing in their sufferings. But even the con- 
ception so explained was no more than a scholastic 
idea. Schurer, who emphasizes Trypho’s ad- 
missions, allows that the view, which he traces 
to the idea of the surplus sufferings of the 
righteous being credited to the people as a 
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whole, never became prevalent. Nor does there 
seem to be in any Rabbinic writing the slightest 
reference to an atoning character in the sufferings 
of the Messiah. In this connexion, it is worthy 
of note that in one of the oldest Rabbinic works, 
the Targum of Jonathan on the Prophets, whose 
origin is in the first century B.c., although its final 
form belongs to the fifth century a.p., the 52nd 
and 53rd chapters of Isaiah are referred to the 
Messiah. But the interpretation given entirely 
distorts the original sense. Thus, the humiliation 
of the Servant is explained of the people, and his 
vicarious suffering toned down to an intercession 
(see Schiirer, Geschichte, ed. 3, vol. ii. p. 556). 
‘The year 70 A.D. only marks the frst stage on 
the path of suffering for the Messiah. The study 
of Scripture urged them [?.e. Jewish scholars] on 
in this direction’ (Baldensperger, of. cit. p. 149).} 


1Dr, C, H. H. Wright has pointed out that there are 
various allusions to Is 53 in the W7%sdom of Solomon. But 
it ‘is evident from their character that the author’ did not 
-regard the prophecy as Messianic (Zxfosztor, ui. 7, pp. 
368-372). 


These facts are sufficient to show that the 
transformation in the conception of the Messiah 
was due to none other than Jesus Himself. The 
effect of the transformation is visible from the 
manner in which the disciples received’ the 
announcements of the Passion. These men 
were certainly good representatives of devout 
Jewish society. They must have been well 
acquainted with the Messianic beliefs and ex- 
pectations of their time. They were more ready 
than most of their contemporaries to welcome a 
spiritual view of Messiah’s functions. And yet, 


‘after they have made their great confession by 


the lips of Peter, they are struck with sheer 
horror at the thought of the rejection and cruel 
death of Jesus. Such an attitude would be 
inexplicable, if the thought of a suffering Messiah 
were, in any sense, recognized in the current theo- 
logy. Jesus, therefore, revolutionized the prevailing 
conception of Messiah by deliberately associating 
His own career as the Anointed of God with a 
course of suffering, shame, and death. 

Here we reach the centre of our investigation. 


Freedom By (Be Knowledge of Be Truth. 


By THE Rey. Epwarp WILLIAM WINSTANLEY, B.D., INspecTOR or RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN 
THE DI0CESE OF LICHFIELD.! 


‘The truth shall make you free.’—John vili. 32. 


THE scene in which these words were uttered by 
our Lord, as it is depicted in the Fourth Gospel, is 
an interesting one. Jesus had been speaking in 
allusive terms of His going away, home to the 
Father, and had emphasized the truth of Him that 
sent Him, and therefore the truth of His own 
message; but the real meaning of His utterance 
was unperceived. Yet, as He spoke of the perfect 
harmony of will between Himself and the Father, 
many, we are told, believed on Him. Then, to 
those who were Jews, who had attained to a lower 
degree of apprehension of His message and His 
person, a lower phase of that process of ‘ believing’ 
whose end is ‘life,’ He enunciates this separating 
test, this broad principle, coupled with a far- 
reaching promise: ‘Ye, if ye abide in the logos 

1 Preached before the University of Cambridge, 16th 
January 1908. 


| ye shall be free indeed.’ 


that is mine, in my word, truly are my disciples; 
and ye shall come to know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.’ We recall the words 
of the Stoic slave, ‘I have come to know God’s 
commandments . . . henceforth no man can lead 
me captive.’ But, with an outburst of national 
exclusiveness, a glow of ancestral pride, the hearers 
seize on the word ‘free’ in its temporal significance, 
and leave unnoted the spiritual conception of the 
truth so rich in ever-developing fruitfulness. 
However, the misinterpretation of these ‘Jews’ 
throws light for the readers and for us upon the 
meaning of the truth. For that same spiritual 


- liberty that crowns the Christian’s growing assurance, 
his increasing knowledge of the truth, is also a 


boon and an activity attributed to the work of the 
Son—‘ If therefore the Son shall make you free, 
The truth, then, in its 
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unlimited, ideal significance, has the same end as 
the Son in the life of the faithful; nay, they are 
even identifiable: that which zs, absolutely, 
‘sub specie eternitatis,’ is manifested amongst men 
and to men as a Person, the Word incarnate, who 
can say, ‘I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life.’ 
We are thus taken beyond all earth-born views of 
mere truthfulness and veracity, of harmony of 
thought and witness with fact, up to the region of 
ideas, the pattern in the heavens. Yet what is the 
knowledge of the truth that is freedom-bringing, 
but that knowledge of God in which eternal life 
consists? Indeed, truth is predicated of the 
Father in an earlier passage, ‘God is true,’ and, in 
our context, ‘the Father, he that sent me, is true.’ 
So our thoughts may pass back as well to the less 
full revelation in the O.T. of Jehovah’s truth, 
trustworthiness for Israel, in the ‘God of the 
Amen’; or again, to that beautiful figure in the 
Talmud, of truth as the seal of the Almighty. For 
it was said of those returned Jews who fasted and 
wore sackcloth at the reading of the law, as it is 
related for us in the Book of Nehemiah, that they 
prayed earnestly three days to overcome sin, the 
evil desire, and then a letter fell from heaven on 
which simply the word ‘truth’ was written; and 
so one of the Rabbis says: ‘From this we may 
infer that truth is the seal of the Holy One, 
Blessed be He.’ Furthermore, not only is the 
Paraclete, Christ’s other self, identified with the 
Spirit of the truth in the later discourses of this 
Gospel; but, in the first Epistle, the Spirit too is 
the truth, just as Jesus is, and, by implication, the 
Father—‘It is the Spirit that beareth witness, 
because the Spirit is the truth’ (x Jn 5°), the 
truth to which He witnesses and which He 
manifests primarily through the Church of Christ’s 
disciples for the progressive education of men in 
the path that is marked by liberty. 

Thus the divine revelation to mankind is 
characterized in each—to us ‘personal’—aspect 
by truth ; nay more, each 7s the truth. 

And this illuminating interpretation which the 
Fourth Gospel affords us of the revelation through 
the incarnate Word, as the truth gradually 
realized, progressively apprehended by believers, 
is concerned with no mere collection of facts to be 
verified and assimilated, but with a transforming 
power, a motive power, a freeing power in 
experience: it is not static, but dynamic; just as 
those more physically descriptive interpretations of 


the Christ of St. John—as ‘the light,’ ‘the life’— 
display more immediately. 

‘The truth shall make you free,’—the truth 
which God is; which the Word is, and reveals ; 
which the Spirit is, and witnesses; this, as 
apprehended by men of faith—individually and in 
the aggregate—down the ages is progressive, 
educative, uplifting, ennobling, liberating by the 
development of the highest, the divinest in us. 

In such manner grows the correspondence of 
man with God in harmony of will, of man with 
man in harmony of work ; and the divine harmony 
of the truth manifest in the threefoldness of the 
Christian revelation is reflected, though it be so 
dimly, yet with increasing clearness, according as the 
ideal principles of righteousness and love bear 
widening rule in human society and in human 
life. 

‘ Believing,’ as it advances stage by stage, attunes 
the individual heart for this response, and ‘they 
that are of the truth,’ ‘they that are of God,’ 
though there be no very open profession, though. 
the religious life be unobtrusive, are they that hear 
and receive as a developing, guiding, freeing 
influence within the revelation of the Christ. The 
truth, being divine, is essentially unchangeable, 
but is ever changing in the methods of its 
presentation and of interpretation according to the 
varying needs of each age, or race, or society. 

As the ice-cut steps upon the frozen slope will 
serve for those immediately behind, but their 
usefulness soon passes, and their very traces rapidly 
disappear ; so the modes of expression that attempt 
to describe truth (in some of its aspects) suitably 
to one generation, will be found inadequate, possibly 
even misleading, for another with wider mental 
range. 

Yet the primary need at any stage of the Church’s 
history—since the revelation through the Word— 
has been personal, individual. 

Truth’s dynamic that makes for freedom—for 
liberty, mental, ethical, social—is only experienced 
on the condition of faith, the inward appropriation 
of the message as normative, as the dominant 
factor in the life of the soul. And this interior 
witness or experience comes to expression in 
outward conduct, and its freeing power affects in 
turn the mass, the aggregate; the Church, then 
the world; the community, then the whole human 
society. This is the ideal, but the fulness of 
freedom that comes by the truth can be only 
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when the kingdom is the Lord’s, just as the truth 
in its fulness is God’s alone; as says St. Leo: ‘That 
man has true freedom whose flesh is controlled by 
the judgment of his mind, and whose mind is 
directed by the government of God.’ 

The truth shall make you free ! 

As we look around us, we can perceive, if we 
will, both the justification of the promise and the 
application of the principle thus set forth by Jesus, 
as a present process. 

In the evolution of religion and of civilization, 
for those who stand upon the prophet’s watch- 
tower, and look above the dust and murk, the 
grime and toil of daily routine, men ave being 
made free by the knowledge of the truth, whether 
they realize it or no—in thought, in ethics, in 
social conditions. 


z, In. Thought 


I suppose that each age that has pressed forward 
intellectually has felt as we are feeling now, that 
a readjustment is going on, that new thought is 

- question bringing, that old views are being shown 
to be unstable, old conceptions—formulated with 
a lack of adequate knowledge—ainsecure. 

Yet who will deny that this change in the 
presentation rather than in the content of the 
truth is making for progress, freedom, fuller 
expression, for better understanding of the revela- 
tion increasingly apprehended by human minds? 
On the one hand, ‘there is a time to keep, anda 
time to cast away’; on the other, ‘the passing 
away of those things that are being shaken’ is but 
‘that the things which cannot be shaken may 
remain.’ 

Even amidst the din of controversy, and the 
whirl of conflicting opinions and diverse explana- 
tions of the riddles of nature, and life, and faith, 
the most potent spiritual assurance is that convic- 
tion (in the consciousness of each one) of the 
divine freeing power of the truth; though it may 
perchance shatter some idols that we had 


cherished. 
Surely in this abode of science, this home of 


knowledge, where wisdom is acquired, where 
patient reverent labour, itself a form of worship, 
seeks the key for mysteries; surely here this prin- 
ciple and this promise should stimulate us to devout 
investigation; though our work seem of the 
minutest and the humblest type, be it physical or 
metaphysical, be it in anthropology or philosophy, 


history or chemistry, it matters not; are we not 
each and all truth-seekers, truth-searchers? And in 
the light of this message of Jesus we can trust that 
some meed of freedom will reward our efforts, ‘the 
liberty wherewith Christ has made us free’; and 
we shall find light upon our ways. Our discovery 
in any sphere, we can be assured, is just in pro- 
portion to our capacity to receive the revelation ; 
though the light of the divine purpose seem so 
dim, in this respect Browning’s words are right, 
when he says: 


Truth is within ourselves ; 

It takes no rise 

From outward things, whate’er you may believe. 
There is an inmost centre in us all, 

Where truth abides in fulness. 


2. In Ethics. 


Time fails us to trace the working out of this in 
Christian progress, though reactions, and that 
sometimes nominally religious, have had retarding 
effect upon it ; and advance has sometimes seemed 
to be so heavy-footed. Yet humility, a despised 
and vicious disposition, becomes in time a 
cherished virtue. Woman, from a mere chattel in 
her father’s house, becomes the recipient of equal 
honour, equal love, and equal care. The tender 
life of the child is treasured and guarded, not 
neglected or destroyed: the broken ones and the 
wreckage of humanity are lovingly tended and 
anxiously strengthened and alleviated. Verily, the 
truth, the growing perception and apprehension of 
it, is making us free; but still how far short of 
what is even humanly possible amongst us! 

The religion of Jesus, as a personal relation of 
the child of man to the Father in heaven, uplifts 
him above mere State-ordered rites, and affords a 
moral stimulus, as he realizes step by step the 
significance of Divine Sonship on the one side, and 
of human brotherhood on the other; he comes to 
feel with St. John, as his vision clears, and his 
aspirations rise, that sin—whether in its aspect of 
selfishness or that of lawlessness, missing the 
divinely purposed mark—is incompatible with 
Sonship, and inconsistent with the fulfilment of the 
law of his rational being, which is the truest 
freedom. Thus laws and customs and regulations 
—whatever their sanctions—fall into desuetude 
with every moral advance; as they are repealed 
by a public consent, as the Catholic conscience 
that sums the individual Christian judgments 
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gives its verdict: a verdict greater than that of any 
court or synod or council which registers some 
single stage, because, if we may say so, it is the 
decision of the Spirit of the truth. 

We perceive that, as in the Christ life itself, this 
progress through knowledge towards freedom is 
by the way of effort and suffering, of pain and toil. 
But the very existence of the Church as witness to 
the message of the Christ in the world should 
influence and transform that world ; and, consisting 
of an association or body of believers, should 
involve advance in social as well as individual 
ethics in token of its life and growth. 

Towards the best for the society, and the best 
for the individual, moral progress is directed. 


3. In Social Conditions. 


With all the glamour of our commercial pro- 
sperity,, when we examine it with care, we 
see that the advance in the knowledge of the 
truth which makes for freedom is sorely needed. 
It was not so many years ago that Christian 
England saw the moral necessity of liberating her 
slaves ; only fifty years since Livingstone appealed 
in this University for the slaves of Africa, and 
Epiphanytide year by year reminds us that our 
foreign mission work brings social emancipation in 
its train. But is not the freedom that comes by 
the knowledge of the truth greatly wanted at 
home in our modern industry ? 

Work goes on unceasingly in some of our Midland 
areas from one year’s end to another, recurring 
shifts unbroken give no opportunity for develop- 
ment, even mental, let alone spiritual; and home 
conditions are most sordid, while poverty and 
intemperance act and react on one another. Asa 
Cambridge economist says : ‘The conditions which 
surround extreme poverty tend to deaden the 
higher faculties.’ Despite the \slowly rising 
standard, there is a slavery still. The ideal of 
manhood must have a chance, before the ideal of 
brotherhood can rule in our social relationships. 
In our vast urban districts the individual seems 
uncared for, and sweated industry and child labour 
are rife. A Booth, a Rowntree, or some other tells 
the piteous tale of garments sewn and made up for 
less than a shilling a dozen; of matchboxes made 
in empty homes for five farthings a gross; of the 
ornamentation of dress-material at miserable prices, 


with a fluctuating demand; so, too, shop life has 
its seamy side, and think also of our quarter of a 
million of children working to add a few coppers 
for the upkeep of the family, and thus with too 
early strain losing their capacity for wage-earning 
when most needed; while in some districts it is 
reckoned that for 40 per cent. of the boys above 
school age there is no employment at all. To 
quote our Professor again: ‘The study of the 
causes of poverty is (verily) the study of the causes 
of the degradation of a large part of mankind.’ 
These are but a few of the facts that in the quiet 
of our intellectual research make us pause, and feel 
that some responsibility for betterment falls on 
each one of us, who are striving—however imper- 
fectly—to fulfil the Master’s message, and desire 
His Spirit to be the Leader and Guide of our 
life. 

The knowledge of the truth that makes us free 
demands assuredly some recognition of the con- 
ditions of our fellows, in degradation or starvation, 
aS we see in them our brethren, children of the 
Highest, and reverence the humanity that might. 
have been, knowing that none is too base whom 
our Master has stooped to redeem. It is for our 
present conditions of life that we must translate 
the teaching of the incarnate truth: it is for to-day 
that the knowledge of the truth should be our 
stimulus to freedom; it is now that our wider 
scope and increasing knowledge should make us 
combine reverence for the voices of the past with 
courage for the needs—intellectual, moral, social— 
of our own time. It is with the profoundest 
conviction that the true progress of society is knit 
with the more adequate realization of the Christian 
message, that we find this declaration ‘the truth 
shall make you free’ so instinct with modern 
meaning. ‘To each of us workers, whatever our 
special department, there seems borne in words 
such as these the Master’s solace and the Master’s 
commission :— 

. . . Work thou while it is called to-day, 

And let the night of the night’s things take care. 

By those strong souls who leave our earth more fair 

With their strenuous service unto all for aye, 


I charge thee work, and let not death dismay, 
Nor the shadow of death, but greatly hope and dare: 


for—‘Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.’ 
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Recent GForcign Theology. 


— Koisp on the Pope and the 
Bospefs.' 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with his two large volumes on the 
Synoptic Gospels, Loisy has issued a small book of 
comments upon the Papal Encyclica. As a rule it 
is better to keep Biblical criticism apart from 
ecclesiastical discussions. But sometimes the 
two cross one another, and in this case they do. 
The Simple Réflexions are a severe, persistent, but 
courteous exposure of the Papal logic, or rather of 
the critical ignorance shown by the Italian clique 
who seem to have captured the present Pontiff. 
Loisy has an easy task in showing that this 
ignorance is mainly due to party prejudice.? 
Whether the Papal policy is right or wrong, it is 
impossible to deny that its printed reasons exhibit 
ait extraordinary confusion of ideas. It would 
have been wiser to pronounce sentence on the 
Modernists, and give no reasons for the judgment, 
if the Encyclica is the best that the Roman 
agitators can produce. The Papal managers may 
be presumed, of course, to know their own 
business best. They have to run an organization, 
and that seems to require an ethical code of its 
own. But, as Loisy points out, while a _ re- 
actionary policy may score for the moment, it is 
more than doubtful if its gains in the long run will 
equal the serious losses which are inevitable. The 
Simple Réflexions, with their irony and analytic 
severity, form a very damaging indictment of the 
Papal outburst. Here the honours are with Loisy 
easily. 

The Papal criticism of Loisy, however, acquires 
a different aspect when it is set side by side with 
Loisy’s pair of trenchant volumes upon the 
criticism of the Synoptic Gospels. With all respect 
to the distinguished author, who commands the 
sympathy of many outside his own Church for the 


1 Simple Réflexions sur le Décret du Saint- Office 
Lamentabili sane Exitu et sur L’Encyclique Pascendt 
Dominict Gregis. Alfred Loisy, 1908. Les Lvangiles 


Synoptiques, i. 1907, ii. 1908. Pp. 1014, 818. Both 
chez L’auteur. Ceffonds, Pres Montier-en-der (Haute- 
Marne). 


2 ¢ Mais si votre Sainteté avait le droit de les excommunier, 
elle n’aurait pas pour cela le droit de les insulter. Ces 
hommes que vous déclarez si orgueilleux, Tres Sainte Pére, 
les connaissez-vous ?’ (p. 251). 
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way in which he has been treated, it seems to an 
outsider extremely difficult to see how the Curia 
could permit critical opinions of this kind to be 
published by an accredited teacher of the Church 
which has the Council of Trent fastened upon its 
neck. I do not wish to dwell on this point, 
however. My business in these columns is to in- 
dicate the general attitude of Loisy to the Synoptic 
problem. The introduction (vol. i. pp. 3-275), 
which determines the subsequent commentary, 
contains little or nothing that is unfamiliar to 
students of modern criticism. But its results 
hardly correspond to recent movements. Mark 
is regarded as a redactor’s version, after 70 A.D., of 
an earlier source which was composed, perhaps, in 
Aramaic at ‘Jerusalem, but the redactor has added 
a number of legendary sections, including (one is 
astonished at this time of day to hear) passages 
like the healing of the blind man at Jericho, the 
whole of 154-168, and even the trial of Jesus 
before Caiaphas (‘une fiction apologétique’). 
More than this, an intermediate redaction has in- 
corporated passages like the Baptism and 
Temptation of Jesus, the Miracle of the loaves, 
and the Transfiguration. Why such primitive 
stories must be separated from the original source, 
Loisy has failed to show. His criteria are too 
& priori to win assent. Matthew was composed 
circa 100 A.D., about twenty-five years later than 
Mark, by a Jewish Christian (not of Palestine) who 
had strong ecclesiastical leanings, and who, like 
the editor of eMark, used a Greek version of the 
Logia. The latter was composed in the seventh 
decade by some disciple of the apostles. Loisy 
will not accept Matthew the tax-gatherer as the 
certain author even of this source, and he is quite 
unmoved by Harnack’s work on Luke. To him 
the third Gospel, written between 90 and too, 
cannot have come from a disciple of Paul. In a 
word, the origin of the Gospels is pushed further 
down, and their genetic relations rendered some- 
what more complex, than one would have 
expected. But this is bound up with the longer 
interval required for the varied development of 
legend which enters powerfully into Loisy’s inner 
criticism of the documents, While his standpoint 
on the date and period is, upon the whole, rather 
retrograde, the exegesis which flows from it 
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corresponds in method to that of Holtzmann’s 
edition in the Hand Commentar, and in spirit to 
the allegorizing process from which recent criticism 
has been slowly emerging. To prove this would 
require many pages. One instance only need be 
given. Thus, in discussing the story of the storm 
(Mk 4%5-41, and parallels), Loisy quotes Tertullian’s 
interpretation of the boat as the Church, and then 
adds: ‘Il y a déj& quelque chose de cette 
interprétation allégorique dans l’esprit méme de la 
narration, et sans doute aussi dans la pensée 
des évangelistes; mais, si l'on peut soupconner 
quelque arrangement dans le tableau, la_ vrai- 
semblance des traits principaux et le lieu qui 
rattachait ce fait au suivant dans la tradition 
primitive ne permettent guere d’en contester 
Vhistoricité substantielle’ (i. 798). Now, it is just 
this swbstantielle which invites inquiry. Here the 
higher criticism of the Gospels has to face its 
task. Loisy’s method seems «in some _ lines 
analogous to that of Dr. E. A. Abbott in his 
Diatessarica, and it would have been a real service 
had the French scholar found space within his 
commentary for a running estimate of the 
linguistic processes by which Dr. Abbott seeks to 
trace the evolution of stories! in the Gospels from 
misunderstood metaphor, and of variant versions 
from variant renderings of an original in Hebrew. 
Loisy knows Dr. Abbott’s article on the Gospels, 
but he seems ignorant of the author’s subsequent 
volumes. An examination of their contents would 
have been as much to the point as the frequent 
allusions to Wellhausen and Weiss—against whom, 
by the way, the French scholar makes some sound 
points. ° 

Upon the historical value of the Gospels Loisy is 
quite frank. He approximates upon the whole to 
Brandt? more than most recent critics of his 
school, and it is on this evaporation of the 
historical nucleus of the faith that the most serious 
criticism of his work will probably converge— 
criticism not only from the side of historical 
research, but from that of the Church. To the 
Protestant reader, the main historical value of 
Christ for Loisy appears to be that without Him 


1 The case of the withered fig-tree is one of the clearest 
examples of this, as Loisy readily shows (ii. pp. 282 f.). 
But he is too prone to find in the stories the allegorical 
elements which he refuses to see in the parables. 

2 E.g, the resurrection narrative, ‘interprétés sans critique, 
ne sont qu’un tissu d’énigmes et de contradictions’ (ii, 782). 


-think like his neighbours. 


the Roman Church could not have got under way. 
The Roman Catholic will naturally feel that such 
a Church, deprived of her ancestral titles in the 
words and deeds of Jesus Christ, is hardly worth 
having and hardly capable of explanation. Apart 
from this line of objection, one feels that repeatedly 
a narrative or a saying in the mdse en scene (a 
favourite term of Loisy’s) is explained upon 
historical principles which are never clearly stated. 
No categories are stated which enable one to 
verify the proofs or check the statements. It is 
not that Loisy has no reasons. He has plenty, 
drawn from his own researches and from the pages 
of Jilicher, Holtzmann, and the rest.2 But one 
misses a coherent attitude on the part of the writer 
to the whole question of the relation between 
faith and history in the intellectual consciousness 
of the primitive Church, and at the same time one 
notes with disappointment a hyper-scepticism of 
tradition. The latter is remarkable and not very 
reassuring, in view of recent developments not only 
in Biblical but in classical criticism. 

The equipment of these volumes in the matter 
of scholarship is thoroughly competent. Section 
after section is discussed with a patient, minute 
analysis of the contents and a comparative estimate 
of the Synoptic parallels. The style is, as usual, 
lucid ; many paragraphs are crowded with sugges- 
tiveness ; and the tone is invariably calm. ‘These 
pages evidently gather up the results of many 
years spent by the author upon the study of the 
Synoptic Gospels, and, if they run often contrary to 
ordinary opinions, he would probably reply, with 
another French thinker, that he had not risen at 
four in the morning for twenty years in order to 
What place these 
volumes will ultimately hold in the literature of 
this subject, it is not easy to predict. I doubt if 
they will rank as high as Holtzmann’s compact 
monographs, for example, or if their impact upon 
New Testament criticism will be as marked as 
that of B. Weiss’s volumes. They scarcely 
inaugurate a fresh departure in the subject, like 
Wellhausen’s editions. On the contrary, they sum 
up with admirable fulness a method of research 
which may be said to have almost seen its best 


3 It is refreshing to find Loisy (i. 298f.), like Leipoldt 
(Geschichte der neutest. Kanons, i. p. 115), recognizing that 
the Magnificat was spoken by Elizabeth. The discussion of 
Mk 13 (=Mt 24-25), in vol. ii. pp. 393 f., strikes one as being 
one of the most closely argued sections in the whole treatise. 
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days. Loisy’s ship of criticism is bravely dressed 
with flags and gallantly manned, zelis e¢ remis ; but 


1T refer not only to the ultra-literary character of the 
method, but to its undue reliance upon tendency. Thus 
Mk 8* is surely intelligible without Paulinism (ii. 17 f.). 
Why should this saying be ‘conformed to the spirit of 
Paul’? Or, for the matter of that, Mk 86? Loisy goes 
even further. He makes Paulinism responsible for the 
introduction of ‘This is My Body,’ ‘This is My Blood,’ in 
the Synoptic account of the Supper, in order to convert the 


she is letting in water at several seams already, 
and it looks doubtful to the spectator if she will 


manage to keep afloat. 
James Morrartr. 
Broughty Ferry. 


latter into a eucharistic rite of redemption (i, 181). The 
emphasis put by Mark on the disciples’ ignorance is also run 
back to a Pauline apologetic, which indirectly defends the 
apostle’s doctrine and rédle by depreciating the original 
disciples ! 


Saintly Miracles. 


A STUDY IN COMPARATIVE HAGIOLOGY. 


By THE Rev. Canon MAacCuLLocH, PORTREE. 


FULLER, in his English Worthies, speaks bitterly | planes, have everywhere believed that almost 


of the ‘ want of honest hearts in those biographists 
of saints who betrayed their pens to such abomin- 
able untruths’ as the long catalogue of miracles 
which they relate. It is true the Lives of the 


Saints bristle with the Supernatural. In many 
cases the accounts of these miracles are the 
result of invention pure and simple. In other 


cases they are due to the credulity of an un- 
critical age which found it absolutely impossible 
to distinguish between true and false where the 
vast field of religion was concerned. Some are 
direct imitations of the miracles of our Lord, 
with this difference that the saint usually per- 
formed far more of any particular kind of miracle, 
while the circumstances of each miracle were 
more supernatural, so to say, than any in the 
pages of the New Testament. But taking the 
vast body of miracles in the Acta Sanctorum and 
kindred writings, we are immediately struck with 
the fact that mutatis mutandis they are precisely 
similar to the miracles attributed to Mohammedan, 
Buddhist, or Hindu saints, to the marvels ascribed 
to pagan priests, shamans, sorcerers, or to savage 
medicine-men all over the world and in all ages, 
or to certain psychical phenomena confined to no 
age or country. If there is any value in the 
dictum guod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, 
then these miracles ought to be believed, for 
there is none of them to which abundant parallels 
extending to the minutest details, could not be 
found in these different regions. What seems to 
be the case is this. Mankind, on certain mental 


anything in the shape of the miraculous might 
happen. They freely ascribed such marvels. to 
ancestors in far-off times, as will be found by 
studying the myths of any savage or barbarous 
people. Within limits, each man claimed to 
have such powers himself. But they were most 
abundantly credited to the specialist in magic 
or the miraculous—to the medicine-man or 
sorcerer, to the man who was the intermediary 
between men and the gods, the priest or the 
professional holy person, or the saint. The 
human mind in its credulous stage everywhere 
believed in a more or less definite body of 
miraculous or supernatural actions. It also 
believed that certain persons had the power of 
performing them. Whenever such a _ person 
came prominently before his fellows, it was the 
easiest thing in the world to believe that he 
not only could but did perform such things. To 
such a mental attitude must be ascribed many of 
the miracles found in the lives of the saints. The 
floating mass of miraculous acts or any part of 
it as easily was attracted to their biographies, 
oral or written, as is a mellow chestnut to the 
personality of eminent personages in every 
successive generation. Thus the element of 
fraud in the case of saintly miracles must be 
largely discounted. There was no ‘intent to 
deceive,’ only an inevitable mental attitude of 
universal credulity, shared by Australian, Poly- 
nesian, Hindu, Arab, medizeval Christian, seven- 
teenth-century Protestant, and a host of others. 
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The biographers of the saints were not ‘pheno- 
menal liars, but were only afflicted with a 
universal disease. In some: other cases, current 
pagan myths were attracted into the biographies 
of the saints. 

The miracles which bulk most largely in the 
lives of saints are those of healing sickness, 
disease, or mental aberration, restoring sight, 
curing the deaf, the lame, exorcising demons of 
various kinds, and raising the dead. These are 
the commonplaces of saintly miracles, but they 
can be as abundantly paralleled from the alleged 
doings of savage sorcerers, the priests of heathen 
shrines, impostors like Alexander of Abonoteichus 
or Apollonius, pagan or Mohammedan saints. 
In many of these instances there is no reason 
to doubt that healing did take place, probably 
through mental suggestion or the power of faith, 
just as it takes place at Lourdes or in the modern 
medical. use of hypnotism. Hypnotism has 
certainly been known among savages and others 
for ages past. Thus the holy men of Sindh 
frequently cure disease by a series of mesmeric 
passes, the equivalent, perhaps, of the saint’s 
putting his hand on the sick.! 

The methods of exorcism practised by saints 
and adopted into the Church rituals are not 
unlike those used by Mohammedan holy men 
in Syria. In both cases we find the exorciser 
carrying On a conversation with the demon, which 
is finally conducted harmlessly out of some part 
of the body.? ‘Possession’ is now accepted by 
science as a fact, but it is proved that the victim 
is self-deluded, and produces the voices, contor- 
tions, etc., which were formerly ascribed to the 
demon. Wherever the mental equilibrium is 
never very firmly settled, or where the knowledge 
of personality is slightly developed, the cases 
of possession are common. They are found 
abundantly in the Middle Ages, among groups 
of. women accessible to hysteria, and among 
savages, where the sorcerer is usually a skil- 
ful exorcist, his methods closely resembling 
those of his saintly rival. An excellent example 
among the Semangs will be found in Messrs. 
Skeat and Blagden’s recent work on the Malay 
Peninsula. 

If the saints were privileged to raise the dead, 
they were also skilful at removing barrenness.  S. 

1Burton, A7zst. of Stndh, 229. 
2 Ouar.. Statement, Pal. Expl. Fund, 1893, p. 214. 
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Finnen of Fore gave the wife of Diarmaid 
‘blessed water’ to drink, with the result that she 
brought forth a trout, a lamb, and, finally, a child, 
Aed Slane, later high. king of Ireland.* This 
is far from being an isolated example, but the 
more usual practice was for the woman to pray 
or perform certain rites at the shrine of a dead 
saint. Syrian women pray and promise the 
offering of a sheep at the grave of Islamic saints, 
while fakirs and other religious persons frequently 
sell potions for causing fruitfulness in the east. 
This is the subject of many tales; it is also a 
common practice among the priests and medicine- 
men of savage faiths. 

But it is in the power of controlling the elements 
or the weather that we find the most striking coin- 
cidences. The Druids of the Celts claimed the 
widest powers over the elements, causing mists, 
storms, rain, sunshine at will. Precisely similar 
claims were made for the early Celtic saints, who 
abundantly reproduced these miracles or neutral- 
ized the Druidic marvels, to the disgust of the 
pagans. Elsewhere we find S. Copras delaying 
the hour of sunset. Compare with this the case 
of a Hindu ascetic who, to avoid a breach of 
ceremonial law, persuaded the sungod to descend 
upon a tree and remain there for a space in 
order to lengthen the day. Of S. Kentigern it 
is told that even in the heaviest rain he would 
sit reading without being touched by the shower. 
On one occasion, however, ‘with some desire was 
he tickled by a suggestion of the devil,’ when he 
became wet through. A similar story is told of 
a Presbyterian minister by Wodrow.’ He was 
riding with another minister through a heavy 
shower, but was untouched by the rain, to his 
friend’s amazement. He explained it by Divine 
interference: ‘It seems my God has cast a cloak 
over me!’ Still more curious, but of very fre- 
quent occurrence in the Acta, is the miracle told 
of Deicolus, Archbishop of Lure. His servants 
ran to take his cloak on a wet day, but were 
stayed by the saint, who said, ‘On him who serves 
God let the elements attend,’ and straightway 
he cast his mantle on a sunbeam, on which it 
rested. So, in a Kirghiz tale, the bow of Genghis 


3 O’Grady, Szlva Gadelica, ii. 88. 

4 Vincent de Beauvais, Spec. Hist. xv. 71. 
> Crooke, Folk-Lore of India, i. 7. 

6 Veta Kent. cap. 9. 

" Wodrow, Anal. ili, 152. 
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Khan was by him hung on a sunbeam. Another 
common miracle is found in the life of S. 
Severinus of Noricum, who forbade the Danube 
to rise above the mark of the cross which he 
had put on the posts of a wooden chapel on its 
banks. A similar marvel is told of S. Sabine 
of Piacenza. The P6 was flooding the church 
lands, when the saint bade his deacon go and 
rebuke it. He refused. Sabine then bade his 
notary write a message in his name to the river, 
commanding it to return to its bed and do no 
more damage. This was done, and immediately 
the flood abated. Here is a similar Persian 
instance. Abn Ali, a fourteenth-century saint, 
found it inconvenient to fetch water for washing 
himself, and adopted the expedient of standing 
inthe Jumna. After seven years of this immersion, 
he found his flesh nibbled away by the fishes 
and his limbs extremely stiff. Thereupon he 
bade the river retire seven paces. But in its 
haste to obey, the Jumna went back. ten miles, 
and there it is now! (Crooke, i. 218). In a 
Hindu legend, Balarama commanded the Ganges 
to come to him that he might bathe. It refused, 
but was eventually forced to follow him wherever 
he went. From this the river was released when 
it assumed human form and begged his forgiveness 
(Crooke, i. 37). King Canute was a modest man 
compared with these saintly personages ! 

Mr. Lang has investigated what is known as 
‘the Fire-walk’—the custom of walking unscathed 
through a bonfire or over white-hot stones, and 
has found evidence of its existence among ancient 
Italians, in Iceland, Fiji, and other Polynesian 
islands, Trinidad, India, Bulgaria, and elsewhere. 
There is no doubt that, however it is effected, it 
is a genuine phenomenon, and is akin to the 
handling of red-hot coals by mediums under the 
surveillance of trustworthy witnesses. Various 
explanations are suggested ; thus it is not unlikely 
that under certain psychic conditions known to 
various peoples but unknown to modern science, 
it is possible to achieve this feat. It is interesting, 
therefore, to find it ascribed to certain saints ; but 
if it is a genuine phenomenon, it ceases to be 
a miracle in the technical sense of the term. 
S. Asaph as a child, having been desired to bring 
fire by S. Kentigern, was told by the servant to 
hold out his dress, for he had nothing at hand 
in which to place the fire. The boy did so, and 
carried the live coals in his bosom without being 


himself burned or having his dress injured. 
Kentigern ascribed this to the innocence of the 
child, who, in turn, said it was the result of the 
sanctity of his master (Vita Kent. c. 25). A 
similar miracle is told of S. Duthac in the 
Aberdeen Breviary. But in a host of other 
instances, the flames of fire in which saints were 
condemned to be burned do not hurt them, 
This may be simply a reproduction of the story 
of the Hebrew children in the fiery furnace ; but, 
granting the reality of the phenomena in question, 
as Mr. Lang’s modern and other instances almost 
compel us to do, had the saints knowledge of 
such a power of overcoming fire, or was a tradi- 
tional story of such a power simply inserted in 
their lives? 

Walking on the waves is a miracle attributed 
to many saints, e.g. S. Blaise (Ribadeneira, Fleur 
de la Vie des Saints, Feb. 3), and in many cases 
is doubtless copied from that of our Lord. In 
other cases it is simply borrowed from the myths 
of earlier pagan divinities. The Irish S. Scuithine 
was walking on the sea, when he was met by 
S. Barra in a boat, who asked him the cause 
of his strange conduct. He replied that he was 
walking on a field, and stooping down lifted a 
flower. S. Barra, not to be outdone, pulled a 
salmon out of the sea and confuted his opponent.! 
This is as nearly as possible a duplicate of Bran’s 
meeting with the Irish god of the sea, Manannan, 
crossing the waves in his chariot.2 Manannan 
also rides the waves on horseback ; this is attri- 
buted to S. Barra, who, on his side, met S. 
Brendan voyaging on a whale.? Other saints, 
like S. Hyacinthus,t voyaged on their cloak, 
which was not even wet, exactly as Goethe 
represents Faust journeying on his mantle. This 
is obviously a folk-tale motif, There is no doubt 
also that such legends owe something to the belief 
that the bodies of saints were of a marvellous 
lightness. Hence the many tales of their levita- 
tion, a phenomenon which is also alleged of 
savage sorcerers, Eastern ascetics, Neo-platonists, 
Covenanting worthies, and modern mediums. 

The power of invisibility was claimed by Irish 
Druids through virtue of the spell called ith fratha. 
It also caused them to appear in some quite differ- 


1 Stokes, Félire, xxxix. 

2 Meyer and Nutt, Voyage of Bran, i. 39. 
3 Rees, Cambro-British Saints, 132. 

4 Surius, Vt. Sanct. i. 716. 
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ent form to others. Similarly, one of S. Patrick’s 
hymns is called a Fejiada, because it made him 
and some others appear like deer to the enemies 
lying in wait to destroy them.! Again, in the Celtic 
saga of Cuchullain, the hero in his ‘distortion’ 
was so hot that the water, in which he stood boiled 
over. So Irish saints standing neck deep in 
water at their prayers, made it so hot that a 
companion could not endure the warmth.? These 
examples from Celtic ground make it apparent 
that other saintly miracles elsewhere may be 
borrowings from divine and hero myths, or from 
the powers claimed by priests and sorcerers. Thus 
in Ireland a decapitated giant walks off with his 
head in his hand,* and this is evidently a wide- 
spread tale, since it is also told of S. Denis and 
a score of saints in other lands. Mythology was 
in effect too precious a thing to be wasted by 
Christian romancers, and thus they made abund- 
ant use of its materials to embellish the saintly 
narratives. Ifa pagan god or hero could do such 
marvels, @ fortior? a Christian saint could do the 
like. It is for this reason that the common Marchen 
or mythic donnée of a dragon, to which a human 
victim is devoted, being conquered by a hero, is so 
freely ascribed not only to S. George, but to a host 
of saints, Christian, Buddhist, and Mohammedan. 

Other examples of existing story formule being 
utilized by the hagiologist, pagan or Christian, 
may be noted. The visit of a god in disguise to 
some deserving worshipper occurs in several myths, 
like that, eg., of Baucis and Philemon. Such a 
tale is used by way of encouraging charity in the 
Taoist Book of Rewards and Punishments. Nothing 
could abate the charitable zeal of the pious Tcheou, 
but in spite of this the god Tchi-Kouan resolved 
to try him, and appeared before him as a mendi- 
cant. Tcheou stood the test, and was soon 
rewarded by being carried to heaven. A story 
exactly like this is told of many saints: our Lord 
whom the saint shows the greatest kindness, and 
is afterwards rewarded by a vision of Christ. The 
miracle of the recovery of a ring by means of a 
appears to them as a ragged beggar or a leper, to 
fish, wrought by S. Kentigern,® for the frail but 


l Joyce, Soctal Hist. of Ancient Treland, i. 246. 

2 Miss Hull, Cuchullain Saga, \xvi. 

3 Revue Celtique, xii. 333. 

4 Tbed. xiv. 450. 

°S. Julien, Ze Lzvre des Recompenses et des Petnes, 407. 
6 Vita Kent. cap. 36. 


beautiful wife of Rederech, is told of other saints. 
It is really a story which has wandered all over 
the world, and his perhaps discounts a little the 
saint’s somewhat hasty sympathy for the frail 
sinner. A yersion of it is found in the Tain bo 
Fraich, a Celtic story from a twelfth century MS., but 
itself of much earlier date.’ It is, in all likelihood, 
the source whence the story of S. Kentigern was 
taken. It is, again, the story of Polycrates in a 
modified form, and occurs in Eastern fable in the 
biographies of Solomon and Haroun Al Raschid. 
Fish are commonly helpful at producing lost ‘orra 
things’ from the waters in folk-tales ‘from China 
to Peru.’ Perhaps, as Maury suggests,® the tales 
owed something to the actual custom of decking 
sacred fish and crocodiles with rings and jewels. 
Clearly, however, the legend did not spring forth 
full grown from a hagiographer’s brain. Finally, 
the legend of S. Christopher, which some have 
supposed to be an etiological myth materializing 
the spiritual sense of his name, namely, he who 
carries Christ in his heart, may also be borrowed 
from earlier sources. At all events, it is found in 
Hindu mythology, where the god Vishnu takes the 
form of the dwarf Vamana to make the giant Bali 
understand by experience the Divine strength 
(Creuzer, Rel. de? Ant. i. 187). Butif so borrowed, 
the tale has become a beautiful expression of the 
manner in which the proudest natures may learn 
the lesson of humility. 

Many of the saintly miracles, which also can be 
paralleled elsewhere, really fall under the title 
of psychic phenomena, and belong to that 
mysterious X region which has so long been ex- 
ploited by impostors, imitating actual occurrences, 
and of which science is now beginning to take 
serious note. ‘That these things always happened 
in the case of this or that saint, where a biographer 
says they did, need not be contended. But it is 
certain that there was a universal tradition 
regarding such things, supported every now and 
then by new occurrences. They were freely 
attributed to the saints, whether they happened to 
them or not ; and perhaps to persons of their type 
of mind, easily accessible to an uprush of the 
‘ subliminal self,’ as a result of their ascetic practices 
and hysterical temperament, they did happen more 
often than to others. We shall take first what 
is called ‘trance utterance.’ In savage belief, a 


" Leahy, Herote Romances of Ireland, ii. 48. 
8 Maury, Croyances du Moyen Age, 277. 
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trance with automatic utterance is regarded as the 
result of the possession of the subject by a god. 
What really happens is that the person’s ordinary 
faculties are for the time overcome by what may be 
called the self below the surface which takes 
possession of the will, often causing the subject to 
give utterance to things unknown to him in his 
normal condition. The utterance or inspirational 
address is usually copious, but unintelligible or else 
rhapsodic. It has frequently been found by 
missionaries that savage converts were extremely 
subject to such attacks, which they themselves 
attributed to the Divine Spirit, and spoke with 
tongues.! These phenomena were in great meas- 
ure an imitation of similar phenomena to which 
they had been accustomed in their pagan state. 
And it is curious to observe that, as in more than 
one North American instance, a recrudescence of 
paganism has followed upon phenomena in which 
the subject seemed possessed by one of the old 
pagan spirits. At a higher level the. oracular 
utterances of ‘inspired’ priests or priestesses are 
of the same nature; Mohammed’s revelations were 
probably also resolvable into trance utterance ; 
while many of the revelations of saintly Christian 
ascetics must be classed with these. The same 
phenomenon is met with in the revelations of the 
founders of strange sects, Mormons and the like, 
though, in such cases, wilful imposture is hopelessly 
mixed up with genuine psychic action. In the 
case of the saints, while the working of the 
subliminal self is largely responsible for their 
visionary utterances, just as an unpoetical person 
is often a poet in his dreams, or a tongued-tied 
man an orator, we must not overlook the possibility 
of actual influence upon it from a higher world, 
actual Divine possession. But we must not go 
beyond the limits of our subject into regions of 
speculation. 

The gift of second-sight, though commonly 
attributed to Highland seers, is of world-wide 
occurrence, especially among native diviners and 
sorcerers. We are not here concerned with it as a 
real or a false phenomenon ; suffice it to say that 


1 See B. Thomson, Savage sland, 69. In other cases the 
convert, under strong religious excitement, possibly fasting, 
sees pbantasms of fearful creatures, precisely as does the 
medicine-man after a period of fasting and solitude (Tylor, 
Prim, Cult. ii. 194). The visions of saints like Antony 
were of a similar kind in persons extremely accessible to 
hallucinatory influences. 


we find instances of it, exactly corresponding to 
Celtic cases, in the Odyssey and in some of the 
Norse sagas. Such a world-wide phenomenon we 
may therefore expect to find in the lives of the 
saints ; nor are we disappointed. Perhaps it is 
natural that the acts of Celtic saints like Columba 
should bristle with examples, but instances can be 
cited from other quarters. S. Columba frequently 
announced with extraordinary detail things happen- 
ing & distance, or, ¢.g., saw, as if with his eyes, what 
a hostile person was doing. But his ‘gift’ was 
also prophetic, sometimes trivial, as foretelling the 
coming of a guest ; sometimes serious, as announc- 
ing an approaching death, or, more wonderful still, 
an event still many centuries off, like the battle of 
Cethirn.2 In Egypt precisely similar things are 
told of S. Antony. He often saw in his retreat 
what was happening in Egypt; on one occasion he 
sent two monks into the desert to rescue another 
whom he had seen in a vision dying of thirst; or 
again, he had foresight of future events.? Many 
other instances of saintly clairvoyance might be 
cited, but they differ hardly, if at all, from those 
examples. In some aspects, clairvoyance is 
perhaps due to genuine telepathic phenomena: 
the seer’s mind is acted upon by the mind of a 
person at a distance, and projects as a vision what 
is involuntarily impressed upon his consciousness. 
Here is an example from the life of S. Columba 
which, true or false, will illustrate this. One day, 
as he was reading in Iona, he rose hurriedly and 
said he must pray for a woman in Ireland then 
in danger of childbirth. Having done so, he 
announccd that her peril was over. ‘That same 
hour, as the saint had predicted, the poor woman, 
by invoking his name, was safely delivered . . . as 
we afterwards learned from travellers who came 
to us from that part of Ireland where the woman 
resided.’* Mental telegraphy giving rise to second- 
sight is clearly indicated whatever may be thought 
of the evidential value of the miracle. 

What the Germans call the ‘ doppel-ganger,’ and 
the Rev. Robert Kirk, in his delightful book on 
the fairy superstition, the ‘co-walker,’ ze. the 
phantasm of a living person seen apart from that 
person himself, is doubtless based upon actual 
instances of hallucination, veridical or otherwise. 
But it is connected with the claim of savage 


2 Adamnan, Vzta Col. caps. 4, 5, 16, 33, 35, etc. 
3 Baring-Gould, Lzves of the Sadnts, i. 263-7. 
4 Adamnan, cap. 41. 
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shamans to project their spirit @ distance, or into 
the other-world, while they themselves are in a 
state of trance. A precisely similar claim is made 
by Oriental psychics with respect to their ‘astral 
body,’ and modern experimenters in telepathy 
claim that the impression made by them upon 
another person has sometimes produced itself as 
a phantasm, in other words, a veridical hallucina- 
tion. Similar appearances are not unknown in 
saintly biographies, but let us take an Eastern 
instance first. An Indian devotee could not go 
to the Ganges on account of his poverty. But 
by the aid of a holy man his desire was accom- 
plished. He bade him lie down and sleep under 
a tree, and during his sleep his spirit in his own 
guise performed the journey, and was seen by 
many witnesses.! But in the lives of the saints 
such phenomena were usually for the benefit of 
others. Some of S. Columba’s disciples felt an 
unwonted lightness of spirit and-ease in working 
as they were toiling in the cornfield, while they per- 
ceived ‘the fragrance of a wonderful odour ’—that 
strange perfume which is not unknown in modern 
hallucinatory instances. All this was explained 
by Baithene’s interpretation. ‘Because he cannot 
come in person on this occasion to meet us, his 
spirit cometh forth to us as we walk along, and 
conveyeth to us such great comfort.’? In this 
case the spiritual projection was not visible, but 
many instances of ‘bilocution’ occur in other 
lives. S. Antony of Padua, while preaching at 
Monte-Pessulo, was also present in his monastery 
during an interval of silence. S. Francis Xavier, 
while journeying in the east, was seen encouraging 
the sailors of a small vessel which had broken 
away during a storm from the ship in which he 
actually was. More curious still is the story of 
S. Marie of Angreda. The Franciscans who 
preached to the Mexicans were told by them 
that a woman had already been among them 
proclaiming the faith. Every one was astonished, 
but it was later discovered that the saint, after 
much prayer for the newly discovered heathens, 
fell into an ecstasy in which it seemed to her 
that her spirit passed to that distant land, preached 
and wrought miracles, and persuaded the people 
to go and meet the friars and receive baptism. 
One of the Franciscans had an interview with her 
on his return to Europe, and found that she 
1 Bérenger-Féraud, Swferstitions et Survivances, iii. 325. 
? Adamnan, Book I. cap. 29. 


described accurately the places in which her ‘astral 
body’ had been. Modern instances of such 
‘travelling clairvoyance’ will be remembered by 
readers of F. W. H. Myers’ works and by students 
of the phenomena recorded at the Salpetriére. 
Some similar cases of ‘bilocution’ are mentioned 
by Wodrow, and Archbishop Sharpe was said to 
have appeared to two of his servants at St. 
Andrews while he himself was in Edinburgh. 

As a final example of psychic phenomena in 
the biographies of saints, we may take the appear- 
ance of marvellous lights associated with them. 
This phenomenon of light in connexion with so- 
called ‘spiritual’ or supernatural occurrences is 
world-wide, or, at all events, the belief in it is 
universal. Among the Eskimo the angakut’s 
power is manifested by a luminous aureole sur- 
rounding him in his operations.4 Classic writers 
frequently refer to lights accompanying different 
revelations of divinity, and the neo- Platonists 
also believed that spiritual powers made themselves 
manifest ‘in a light.’> Such a light was seen by 
Joan of Arc when the mysterious voices spoke to 
her, and accompanied the visions of Pascal and 
Colonel Gardiner, while some of the preachers of 
Covenanting days were said to shine with an 
unearthly light. Similar lights are the accom- 
paniment of phantasms in all ages and _ places, 
while they are the common-place of spiritualistic 
séances. Itis far from improbable that hallucina- 
tions, whether veridical or not, cause the percipient 
to see such lights, or, more correctly, they are part 
of the hallucination itself.6 Why this should be 
so is a question for psychologists. But if the 
mind of an hallucinated person everywhere projects 
a light vision, while the phenomena which accom- 
pany it are regarded as supernatural, it is obvious 
that a tradition of light as the invariable accom- 
paniment of the supernatural will everywhere be 
formed in course of time. ‘That this has actually 
been the case can hardly be doubted. The 
traditional lights would thus be easily ascribed to 
the saints, ze. to those who were evidently ex 
rapport with the supernatural, or they themselves 
during hallucinations would see such lights. To 
the former category belong the tales of lights seen 
at the birth of saints, or given forth from their 


3 Goerres, La Mystique, Book IV. cap. 26. 
4 Boas, Bull. Amer. Mus. of Nat. Hist. 

° Tamblichus, ii. 3. 
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bodies while they were conversing, praying, or 
preaching, or surrounding them at the moment of 
dissolution. These tales belong in great part to 
the stock tradition. Yet some of them may be 
true in the sense that those who saw the lights— 
usually the members of a religious community— 
were subject to an hallucination, and reported 
what they saw or thought they saw. This would 
also cover the experiences of the saints themselves, 
when those were actually reported by them. Thus 
the stock tradition would always be amplified by 
new hallucinatory instances. 

Renan said long ago of the Acta Sanctorum, 
‘Il me semble que pour un yrai philosophe une 
prison cellulaire avec ces cinquante cing volumes 
in folio, serait un vrai paradise.’ In effect, they 
are true human documents, valuable for the history 
of human opinion. Our hasty glance at the 
miracles recorded in them shows how powerful, 
during certain ages, is traditional belief ‘embodied 
in a tale.’ The supernatural, in the widest sense 
of the word, was perfectly credible, and records 
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of it attached themselves to the lives of saintly 
personages as they had done to those of the holy 
men of other faiths, or to the person of the priest 
or sorcerer at lower levels. ‘Attached them- 
selves,’ because, granting the widespread belief, 
the process was almost automatic and certainly 
perfectly natural. <A saintly legend formed itself; 
it remained for the credulous biographer to put 
it on paper. But we have also seen that the 
Acta are also valuable as records of certain curious 
psychical phenomena which also are of universal 
occurrence. Some of these phenomena can be 
proved to be genuine, though this is far from 
saying that every account of them is equally true. 
Yet such accounts illustrate the belief in the 
phenomena, and, whether real or imaginary, the 
records are worth investigating. And even if the 
phenomena were all proved by science to be unreal, 
the universal delusion which has made mankind 
everywhere believe in them, is equally worth inquir- 
ing into by those who can learn something from the 


' history of human opinion, whether true or false. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TEACHERS OF GREECE. 

Being Gifford Lectures on Natural Religion 

delivered at Aberdeen, by James Adam, 

Litt.D.,; Hon. LL.D., of Aberdeen Uni- 

versity, Fellow and Senior Tutor of Em- 

manuel College, :\Cambridge. Edited, with 

a Memoir, by his wife, Adela Marion Adam. 

(Edinburgh: 7. & 7. Clark. tos. 6d. net.) 

One reads this book with a certain feeling of 
sadness, and yet with a feeling of satisfaction. The 
sadness arises when we read the graceful and 
beautiful memoir, prefaced to the lectures by Mrs. 
Adam, and think over the possibilities of work 
which might have been done by Dr. Adam, had 
more years been given to him. Yet in the forty 
years of life given to him, how much he 
accomplished, what difficulties he triumphed over, 
and what a brave and strenuous life it is. It is true 
of Dr. Adam what he used often to say, repeating 
a dictum attributed to the late Professor Bain, 
‘All distinguished Aberdonians die before they 
are fifty.’ Huis biographer adds, ‘ Unhappily there 


is but too much truth in the statement, as far as 
academic distinction is concerned. On October 
17, 1907, the Cambridge Review contained 
obituary notices of two of these graduates, 
Professor Strachan, of Manchester, and James 
Adam himself, aged respectively forty-five and 
forty-seven; and the list includes the names of 
Robertson Smith, Croom Robertson, Minto, R. A. 
Neil, and others.’ It is a remarkable list of names, 
and might give rise to many reflexions were this 
the proper time to point the moral. 

There is a measure of satisfaction, which over- 
balances the feeling of sadness, when we look at 
the work accomplished by him during his short 
life. Especially as we read the tributes by his 
friends and pupils to his merit as a teacher and to 
his inspiring influence over his pupils, we feel that 
his lifework is not to be measured by the printed 
page, or by the literary output of his life. He 
lives in the lives of men, and his memory is 
warmly cherished by all with whom he came into 
contact. Even those who had not the benefit of 
his personal friendship will feel as they read these 
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touching paragraphs, that they knew him inti- 
mately, and as if they had lost a_ personal 
friend. Yet his published work is of the highest 
kind, both in quantity and in quality, and all 
students of Plato in particular, and of Greek life in 
general, will in the years to come feel that they 
need the guidance of Dr. Adam, if they are to 
enter into the fulness of that manifold life. One 
note from an undated letter we quote, as it seems 
to reveal the deepest thing in the nature of Dr. 
Adam, and so far gives us the key to much of his 
teaching in these Gifford Lectures, and in his other 
works. ‘We form a little transcendental circle rare 
in Caius, and we try to look beyond the shells 
to the real essence of religion, and we there see 
sights which it is not lawful to utter. Gardner 
uses the key of art to open the door of Heaven, I 
that of Philosophy, Wiseman that of the Higher 
Music; and we call our religion variously by the 
names of Platonism, the Higher Life, and the 
Higher Pantheism, or even the Higher Christianity, 
for we believe them all to be identical. We 
worship God in nature, and in the sayings and 
deeds of the best men. We cherish a healthy 
contempt for theologians, falsely so called, who 
mistake the earth for the pure gold, the letter for 
the spirit: and we believe it is nearly time for the 
new gospel to be preached, that those who have 
been robbed by the Church of the priceless pearl 
of their faith may find it again, purified and 
glorified, and so be happier than before. Such is 
our faith.’ It is a striking statement, and it seems 
to give us the key to many things in these lectures, 
and in his other works. It helps us to understand 
his attitude towards Greek life in general, and to 
Plato in particular. Precisely what he sets forth 
in the paragraph quoted above, is the secret of the 
fascination which Greece has exerted on all readers 
of its achievements. How great that fascination 
was, and is, we need not explain. It has led to the 
abundant literature which has grown up around 
the life, thought, and genius of Greece. Three 
Gifford Lectures have already been given to the 
religion of Greece, and we may predict that 
through the ages many more will strive to reach 
the mystery of the Greek wondrous work. For 
the peculiarity of Greek study is that no one is 
ever satisfied with the interpretation of it which 
has been given by any other thinker. So age 
after age the problem is attacked anew, according 
as one seems to find a master-key with which to 


unlock the mystery. It is not necessary here to 
say how many are the treatises which have been 
written on Greece, nor how numerous these have 
been in recent’ years. And yet -the mystery 
remains, and the final solution seems as far off as 
ever. 

Nor is the mystery of Greece the only fascinating 
element in the historical problem. There are also 
the influence of Greece on human life subsequent 
to its development; the relation of the religion 
to the religion of subsequent centuries, the relation 
of its science, its art, its philosophy to those of 
civilization generally, and specially its influence on 
Christianity. These are problems which were 
present to the thinkers of Christianity in the early 
ages; they are the problems of history and 
philosophy to-day. 

Dr. Adam feels the fascination of Greece, and 
his whole being throbs in response to it. He 
lived and moved in a Greek atmosphere, so far as 
a Scotsman and an Aberdonian could. <A master 
of all that has been written on Greek literature, 
familiar with the questions philosophical and 
religious which are raised by Greek life and 
literature, he gave himself with abiding enthusiasm 
to the study of them, and part of the fruit of the 
study is garnered in this volume of Gifford Lectures. 
It need not be said that the book is a great one, 
or that it marks the highest level of achievement 
on the subject in hand. To praise his scholarship. 
would be as superfluous as it would be pre- 
sumptuous. To speak of his range of thought, of 
his simple yet lucid style, is as unnecessary as it 
would be to mention his reverence for truth, his 
love of beauty, his lucidity of thought, and his 
felicity of expression. 

The book has a more limited range than, for 
example, the second Gifford Lecture of the Master 
of Balliol had. Dr. Caird has for theme the whole 
range of Greek achievement in religious thought. 
Dr. Adam limits himself to the development up: 
to Plato. There are allusions to later develop- 
ments, but these are only for the sake of illustration. 
To Dr. Adam, Greek thought culminated in Plato, 
and he gives his strength to the ages before Plato, 
and to the exposition of the master himself. 
Students will rejoice in the presentation of the 
development given in these pages. They will be 
glad in what is given, and given by a master hand, 
though they would have liked, under the guidance: 
of Dr. Adam, to trace the movements of the Greek. 
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mind after Aristotle. It may be said generally 
that the book is lucid, rich in thought and learn- 
ing, and characterized by all the qualities which 
mark the works of Dr. Adam. 

He begins with a description of the place which 
poetry and philosophy has in the development of 
Greek religious thought. ‘There are two main 
streams of development, the poetical and the 
philosophical, which for the most part pursue a 
separate and independent course until the time 
of Euripides. On the one hand, the poets, 
especially Pindar, ®schylus, and Sophocles, 
without abandoning the old Homeric anthropo- 
morphism, gradually purified and spiritualized the 
elements of religious idealism already contained 
in the Homeric poems, at the same time allowing 
the grossest features of the Homeric and Hesiodic 
theologies to recede into the background, without, 
however, ‘entirely vanishing from view. It is 
Sophocles who represents the climax of this 
movement on the part of Greek poetry ; more than 
any other Greek poet he seems to lay hold of 
whatever there is of divine and imperishable in the 
traditional faith of Greece, and consecrates it for 
all time in these incomparable dramas, which are 
the most perfect embodiment of the Hellenic 
genius at its best. On the other hand, the pre- 
Socratic philosophers are more and more led by 
their physical speculations towards a view of the 
universe in which no room was left for the 
Homeric gods, and began to express their dissent 
at a very early period of Greek thought. As the 
poetical development culminates in Sophocles, so 
the philosophical—I speak at present only of 
pre-Socratic philosophy—culminates in Anaxagoras, 
whose doctrine of a world-forming Nous contained 
the promise of a teleological interpretation of 
nature, such as Plato and Aristotle afterwards 
developed. In Euripides, with whom the ancients 
were fond of calling ‘the philosopher upon the 
stage,’ the two concurrent streams converge and 
meet. There is hardly a single idea of first-rate 


importance in pre-Euripidean theology and ethics, 


whether popular, poetical, or philosophical, which 
is not re-echoed somewhere in the writings of that 
extraordinary man. But the effect of the Euri- 
pidean drama upon traditional beliefs was in the 
main destructive; and in a survey of Greek 
religious development he should be considered in 


connexion with the so-called epoch of Illumina- 
With 


Socrates a new era begins; and from this point the 
advancement of religious thought in Greece is 
effected by philosophy alone’ (pp. 19-20). 

We have quoted this paragraph, not only for its 
intrinsic interest and importance, but also because 
it contains the outline of what is made good in 
detail in the lectures. He begins with Homer, 
passes on to Hesiod, and traces the development 
from Hesiod to Bacchylides, laying stress on 
whatsoever elements he can find of significance 
for the nature and characteristics of Greek 
religious thought. We had marked many para- 
graphs for reference and quotation, but we must 
content ourselves with the remark that the results 
embodied in these researches are of the highest 
value, and will remain of permanent worth. From 
these he passes to a lecture on Orphic religious 
ideas, and their significance in the history of 
Greek religious thought. The significance of the 
Orphic religious ideas may be illustrated from a 
luminous statement made by Robertson Smith. 
‘They are no longer the exclusive possession of 
particular kins, but are practised by men who 
desert the religion from their birth, as means of 
initiation into a new religious brotherhood, based 
not on natural kinship, but on mystical participa- 
tion in the divine life held forth in the sacramental 
sacrifice’ (Religion of the Semites, p. 339). Dr. 
Adam dwells more on the significance of the 
religious ideas in themselves, than on the place 
they had in widening the feeling of Greece beyond 
the narrow bounds of particular kins, yet the 
latter is after all the more important element in 
the Orphic religious ideas. 

One of the most delightful lectures in the series 
is that on Pindar. Dr. Adam positively delights 
in this great poet, and he revels in the delineation 
of his thoughts. He places these ideas in this 
light and in that, and the effect on the reader is 
simply that he is so carried away, that he forgets to 
think or to reflect. We feel, with Wordsworth, that 
as we read, ‘thought was not: in enjoyment it 
expired,’ yet thought emerges again, and when 
reflexion comes back, it finds itself enriched with 
many fruits derived from the masterly work of Dr. 
Adam. Aéschylus, Sophocles are next expounded, 
and then he passes to the development of 
philosophy. From Thales to Xenophanes is the 
theme of one lecture, two lectures are given to 
Heraclitus, and these are not too many to describe 
that dark and enigmatic thinker. Then from 
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Parmenides to Anaxagoras, till we come to the Age 
of Sophists. Then there are two lectures on Euri- 
pides, two on Socrates, and the last five lectures 
are given to an exposition of Plato. The arrange- 
ment has its meaning. Euripides comes where 
he does because, according to Dr. Adam, in 
him the two streams of poetry and philosophy 
meet. ‘If we try to, estimate the effect of 
Euripides on the development of religion and 
religious thought, we must distinguish between the 
negative and the positive aspects of his teaching. 
On its critical or destructive side, the drama of 
Euripides gave a most powerful impulse to the 
dissolution of the old Homeric faith which the 
attacks of Xenophanes had long ago foreshadowed, 
and which was now being rapidly effected by the 
many iconoclastic currents of thought at work in 
Athens during the latter part of the fifth century 
before Christ. No other Greek writer, Plato alone 
excepted, did so much in this*direction. On the 
positive or reconstructive side, we find a multitude 
of suggestions, without, as far as I can see, any 
single dominating principle. As compared with 
Sophocles, we may say, I think, that Euripides 
never achieved a final and complete unification of 
his moral and intellectual nature’ (pp. 318-319). 
One of the features of these lectures, and one 
which helps the student greatly, is the way in which 
Dr. Adam sums up the elements in religious 
thought which comes to clear expression in the 
successive poets and thinkers whose work he 
estimates, and enables us both to see and to 
measure what is of permanent worth in each 
thinker. It is not possible for us to enumerate all 
these elements. But there are two main beliefs 
which belong to all religions, and which are 
conspicuous, also, in the religious thought of 
Greece. To these the author gives special 
attention. We refer to the belief in God and the 
belief in immortality. Did Greek thought really 
rise to Theism? Again and again Dr. Adam 
declares that it did. But Dr. Adam has his own 
view of what constitutes monotheism, and that 
view is very much what is contained in his letter 
quoted above. When he speaks of Heraclitus, or 
when he speaks of Anaxagoras, he is inclined to 
class these thinkers as theists, though he admits 
that it is possible, without undue straining of their 
teaching, to rank them as pantheists. Now the 
question arises as to the distinction between 
theism and pantheism. Is there really any great 


Greek thinker who can be justly called a 
monotheist? What is the relation of God to the 
world as this relation is construed by Plato, by 
Aristotle, or by those who prepared the way for 
these thinkers? 

One of the points in which Dr. Adam sums up 
the teaching of Anaxagoras is, ‘ Nous is the creator 
of the Universe, in the sense that it called the 
cosmos into being out of chaos’ (p. 262). Again, 
speaking of Creation, as Plato uses the word, Dr. 
Adam says parenthetically, ‘by which, of course, 
he means the introduction of order into chaos,’ as 
if the word ‘ creation’ could have no other meaning. 
Now if we introduce chaos as a datum objective to 
God, as something existing apart from God, and 
apart from the exercise of His will, it is scarcely 
possible for us to construct a real monotheism, or 
to arrive at any solution which is not pantheistic. 
In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth, and on this view chaos itself is not without — 
reference to divine action and to divine operation. 
There is no doubt that Dr. Adam is right in his 
exposition of what Greek thought really was 
and really accomplished. The only question is 
whether he has a right to call it monotheism. It 
is too large a question to be argued here; our aim 
is to show that there is a question which ought to 
be argued. 

The other question is not as to immortality, 
but as to the kind of immortality, which the 
Greeks held. Dr. Adam, in several most 
interesting passages assimilates the Pauline 
doctrine of immortality to the Platonic. We think 
he has read Plato in the Pauline idea. Instead of 
summarizing Dr. Adam’s argument, we shall quote 
a passage from Principal Edwards’ Commentary 
on Lirst Corinthians, in which he states the contrast 
between the Platonic and the Pauline doctrines of 
Immortality. ‘In Plato the body is the antithesis 
of the soul, as the source of all weakness is 
opposed to what alone is capable of independence 
and goodness. St. Paul does not recognize this 
contrariety. With him, soul is not, as in Plato, 
prior to body. He, we cannot doubt, would have 
rejected Plato’s doctrine that the body is related 
to the soul as the actual to the ideal, inasmuch as 
the body also has an ideal of perfection which it 
will at length attain. Neither would he have said, 
with Aristotle, that the soul itself is that ideal or 
entelechy of the body. He teaches, in common 
with Plato, that body and soul are distinct 
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substances ; but he would also agree with Aristotle 
that they do not exist independently of one 
another. Soul is not prior to body, but neither 
can it survive the body. Even when separated by 
death, they are not less than before parts of the 
man, and continue to exist in some kind of inter- 


dependence. The New Testament says nothing 
on the philosopher’s problem of the soul’s 
immortality. Nota trace of the arguments of the 


Phedo can be detected in St. Paul’s Epistles. 
But he teaches a nobler doctrine—that an end- 
less life awaits man after death, a life in which 
body as well as soul will at the last partake’ 
(pp. 386-7). While we have felt it to be right 
to quote Edwards, we think that the account of 
the relationship of Plato and St. Paul set forth 
by Dr. Adam deserves the most careful study. It 
is vivid and suggestive, and has to be taken into 
account by the exegete and the theologian. 
Finally, it may be said that these lectures are 
worthy of the author. They are a great contribu- 
tion to the right understanding of Greek religious 
thought. It is a book to have ever ready at hand, 
not only. for the thought and the spirit manifested 
in it, but also because in it one comes into contact 
with a real life, and feels the power and the 
pressure of a great and gracious personality. 
James IVERACH. 


THE COVE NANTERS. 


THE COVENANTERS. A History of the Church 
in Scotland from the Reformation to the 
Revolution. By James King Hewison, 
M.A.,D.D. (Glasgow: John Smith & Son. 
Two Vols. 32s. net.) 


When we have looked at these two magnificent 
volumes (they are the most imposing in the 
department of Church History which we have 
received for many a day), we say, surely it was 
left for our day and generation to write the History 
of the Covenanters. And yet how much has been 
written about them in days that are past. The 


mischief is, that so much of it has not been history.. 


We need not refer again to Sir Walter Scott, though 
Scotland will never altogether forgive him his great 
apostasy. But even within our own day there 
have been ambitious historians, historians claiming 
to be above all men devoid of prejudice, who have 
perpetuated the caricature, deliberately reading the 
documents in an adverse spirit, or else indolently 
following the fashion of secularism arid frivolity. 


In order to obtain a sympathetic account of the 
Covenanters, and of the Covenanting times, we 
have had almost to rest content with Sabbath 
School literature, certainly with the writing of 
theologians, like Mr. Carslaw and Dr. Smellie. 
We have had to avoid the professional historian 
that we may escape the injustice or incapacity 
which makes one’s blood boil. 

Dr. King Hewison has written a History of the 
Church in Scotland from the Reformation to 
the Revolution. He has written from original 
sources. - It is true that he too is a theologian ; 
but we cannot believe that it is because he is a 
theologian that he has entered so sympathetically 
into the mind of the Covenanter, understood the 
religious motives that lay behind his utterances, 
and appreciated so well the magnitude of the 
Cause for which he struggled. For there is not 
a step of all the way by which he travels but Dr. 
King Hewison makes it good by a reference to 
the authority which he relies upon. No doubt it 
is possible for a man to select his sources, and so 
not escape prejudice but simply carry it. further 
back. But Dr. King Hewison is not content with 
one authority, or with one school of authorities ; 
and he has gone to the trouble of testing, by every 
means now available, the value of each of the 
sources which he relies upon, before he puts his 
trust in it. His history is a triumphant vindica- 
tion of the place which belongs to the Covenanters 
in the making of Scotland. 

To the enemies of the Covenant, Dr. King 
Hewison shows no such mercy as the whitewashing 
historian has lately familiarized us with. This is 
his picture of Lauderdale: ‘Greater power lay in 
the hands of Lauderdale, Secretary of State, an 
uncouth learned savage, about to develop into a 
barefaced adulterer, toper, and inquisitor. Con- 
temporaries left an uninviting portrait of this great 
but disagreeable statesman, with his red head, 
fiery face, spectacled nose, gross cheeks, thick 
sensual lips, and blubbering tongue, speaking 
vulgar English in a most offensive manner, with 
his hand always rifling the King’s snuff-box, and 
his cup filled with a disgusting liquor by the tricky 
courtiers, who wished to illustrate his incomparable 
obsequiousness to the King. We shall see him 
and his shameless consort, “the Bess of Old Noll,” 
together with his brother Maitland of Hatton, 
hectoring and plundering Scotland.’ 

But there is no occasion for the making of much 
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quotation. It is enough to say that the book, 
though occasionally a little strong in style, will in- 
crease the author’s reputation, and give delight to 
many a serious reader. It has been produced, as 
we have already said, in the most sumptuous 
manner of book production. In addition to the 
handsome photogravures of King Charles the First 
and the First Marquis of Montrose, which form 
the frontispiece of either volume, there are photo- 
gravures and other full-page illustrations facing 
the text. throughout. 


THE REVOLUTION IN RELIGION. 


THE, SPHERE OF RELIGION. By Frank 
Sargent Hoffman, Ph.D. (P2tnam. 6s. net.) 


‘This book is written for the express purpose of 
interesting thoughtful young men and women, 
especially those in our colleges, in the study of 
religion. It is the author’s firm conviction that 
no other study offers to the student so many and 
such varied attractions, or exerts such a broaden- 
ing and uplifting influence upon his mind and 
life.’ 

Has it been so always? It has not always been 
so recognized. But there has been a revolution in 
the study of religion. ‘It would be difficult,’ 
Professor Hoffman goes on to say, ‘if not im- 
possible, to find a subject that in recent years has 
undergone greater or more radical modifications as 
to its nature and mission than the subject of religion. 
President Harris, of Amherst College, put it none 
too strongly when he said in his baccalaureate 
sermon to the class of 1907, “‘I venture to say 
that the Protestant Reformation itself did not 
work a greater, though perhaps a more violent, 
change than the last quarter of a century has 
marked in religious thought, belief, and life.” ’ 

But what has the preacher to do with religion? 
The preacher? No fervson in our day, says 
Professor Hoffman, has any right to consider 
himself educated who is ignorant of these changes, 
or has ignored them, for no other matter so vitally 
affects his own welfare and that of the community 
at large. 

Now, this revolution in the study of religion is 
due simply to the study of it. ‘For a number of 
years,’ we quote Professor Hoffman again, ‘the 
most persistent efforts have been put forth by a 
small army of able investigators to find out the 


actual facts of man’s religious life in all times and 
countries. Not only have the sacred books and 
rites of the nations of the earth been subjected to 
the most rigid scrutiny, but the folklore of all 
lands and even the crudest superstitions and most 
repulsive practices of savages have been carefuily 
studied. Every possible means has been taken to 
discover what ideas man has had in all conditions 
of his existence concerning the Powers that rule 
over this universe, and also to determine to what 
extent these ideas have affected his thought and 
life.’ 

These sentences are enough to show the import- 
ance of the volume before us, and to indicate its atti- 
tude. Professor Hoffman has given himself mainly 
to the study of the various sacred writings of the 
world. His range is from the Egyptian Book of 
the Dead to Mrs. Eddy’s Science and Health. And 
then he considers the influence which these Scrip- 
tures have had upon the progress of civilization. 


PRIMITIVE SECRET SOCIETIES 


PRIMITIVE SECRET SOCIETIES. A Study in 
Early Politics and Religion. By Hutton 
Webster, Ph.D. (AZacmzllan. 8s. 6d. net.) 


In this volume Dr. Webster describes many 
strange rites and ceremonies. To our customs 
and conventionalities most of them seem extremely 
uncouth. But the careful observer is often able 
to discover some real religious value in them, and 
even some ethical content. Is there no religious 
value, for example, in the Zvavo? An Elema 
lad of New Guinea, at ten years of age, is secluded 
in the Zvavo, or men’shouse. He is about to take 
an important step in his life’s history, and he 
knows it. It is his introduction to the mountain 
god, Kovave. The god is represented by men in 
masks, whose persons are sacred. They are 
almost as gods. For it is claimed that they do not 
need to walk on the soles of their feet, but that 
they hop about as gods do. For ten days the 
masked men prance about the streets; the bull- 
roarers are whirled at night, drums are beaten in 
the ravo, and the terrified women and children 
keep to their houses. The lads are now led into 
the depths of the forest and brought before 
Kovave. They listen to an impressive address. 
It is understood to be delivered by Kovave himself, 
who promises to be their friend if they obey the 
elders. ‘Terrified and obedient in heart, they are 
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led back to the Zvavo. The seclusion lasts for 
many weeks, and the lesson of it is never for- 
gotten. 

Again, it is surely not impossible to admit that 
there is some ethical purpose in the following 
primitive practice. Among the Koombanggary of 
New South Wales, each lad during the time that he 
spends in the bush after initiation ‘is attended by 
one of the elders, who instructs him every evening 
in his duties, and gives him advice to regulate his 
conduct through life—advice given in so kindly, 
fatherly, and impressive a manner as often to soften 
the heart, and draw tears from the youth. He is 
told to conduct himself discreetly towards women, 
to restrict himself to the class which his name 
confines him to, and not to look after another’s 
gin; that if he does take one when young, who 
belongs to another, he is to give her up without 
any fighting ; not to take advantage of a gin if he 
finds her alone; that he is to be silent and not 
given to quarrelling.’ . 

These things, we say, are outside our religious 
and ethical beat. But if we are ever to apply the 
maxim JVihil humanum a me alienum it is here, 
not merely for the sake of the intellectual interest, 
although in these recent years that interest has 
become keen and widespread, but also for the sake 
of the preaching of the gospel. 

There is a pause in the propagation of the 
gospel in foreign parts. It is not a check so much 
as a revelation. It is not the demand for new 
methods, as if the old had utterly failed. It isa 
feeling (surely one should say a revelation, for 
it is the doing of God undoubtedly) that the 
missionary must take more account than he 
has hitherto done of the manners and customs 
of the people to whom he has brought the 
blessing of the gospel of Christ, that, in short, 
he must give himself to a better understand- 
ing of such phenomena as the Primitive Secret 
Societies. 

Dr. Hutton Webster’s book is a storehouse of 
material for missionary study. He did not write it 
directly for the missionary; he wrote it for the 
rapidly increasing band of students of Religion. 
But just because the study of Religion is making 
such rapid strides, we must prevent it from be- 
coming a mere academical exercise, we must do 
our utmost endeavour to make it that immediately 
practical missionary instrument which it has been 
sent to us to be. 


Bmong the Books of the Month. 


It is much when a man discovers his calling in 
life. The Rev. Herbert Pentin, M.A.,.M.R.A.S., 
has found it. It is to recommend the Apocrypha 
to the notice of the Church of Christ. He 
believes in the Apocrypha, though not with the 
old blind belief which could not distinguish 
religion from superstition. He has studied and 
understands it. Heis Warden of the International 
Society of the Apocrypha, and editor of the 
Society's Journal. He has edited the Apocrypha 
in Greek and English, and now he has begun to 
edit a series of volumes on ‘The Apocrypha in 
English Literature,’ and has himself written the 
first volume, /wazth (Bagster ; 2s. 6d. net). 

The volume contains, first, a plea for the 
Apocrypha; next, the story of Judith in the 
Apocrypha ; then an account, with plentiful extract, 
of the Anglo-Saxon poem ‘Judith’; after that, 
references to Judith in English writers from 
Aelfric to Ruskin; last of all, a description of 
T. B. Aldrich’s tragedy, ‘Judith of Bethulia.’ 
The book will do nothing for the conversion 
of the unbeliever in the Apocrypha, but it makes 
very good reading in English Literature. 


Messrs, A. & C. Black have published a volume 
of Literary and Historical Essays, by the late 
Henry Grey Graham (5s. net). Their titles are, 
‘Society in France before the Revolution,’ 
‘Glasgow University Life in Olden Times,’ ‘Old 
Burghal Life in Scotland,’ ‘Life in a Country 
Manse about 1720,’ ‘A Literary Waif,’ ‘Samuel 
Richardson,’ and ‘ Russel of the Scotsman.’ 

The book will be bought for ‘Russel of the 
Scotsman. Every person who could get hold of 
it has read that essay already. It was published 
in Fraser’s Magazine for September 1880. It is 
the raciest thing that ever was written on one 
of the raciest writers that ever lived. Let us be 
content with two anecdotes out of it; and let 
them both be political. 

‘The ballot question suggests the case of a 
farmer, who said to his landlord, in disgust at 
the new Act: ‘“ Afore, everybody kent that I voted 
for your lordship, but noo the waurst o’ ’t is, 
if I gang to the poll, folk micht think I was voting 
according to my conscience.”’ 

‘Politics in Fife were keen, and party feelings 
were strong, so that every week the Whig if 
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Herald and the Tory /ifeshire Journal attacked 
each other with appalling fury. The Tory paper 
was under the editorship of James Bruce, an able, 
genial, accomplished man (not unknown in litera- 
ture by his Classe Portraits and Eminent Men of 
Aberdeenshire), and while the rival papers were in 
deadly hostility, the rival editors were boon 
companions, and would make merry at night over 
the virulent leaders of the morning in which they 
assailed each other, and sometimes they would 
exchange editorial chairs and attack their own 
papers. One day they dined out together, and 
they dined not wisely but too well, so that Bruce 
was unable to write the leader, which was eagerly 
looked for in consequence of a furious artiole by 
Russel in the previous Herald. 
he asked his political enemy to write it for him— 
a leader in the /ourna/ in reply to himself. This, 
of course, Russel did at once, and the Tory 
citizens in the town innocently sang pzeans of 
rapture over the splendid slashing which the 
Herald had richly deserved: and righteously 
received.’ 


Convenience and completeness—these are the 
two characteristics of Zhe Students LEnglish 
Dictionary. For these two we prefer it to all 
its rivals. There is now added a third supreme 
characteristic—cheapness. The new edition which 
contains 2546 columns in 872 pages is sold at 


4s. 6d. net. In that respect also, therefore, 
Messrs. Blackie & Son have left their rivals 
behind. 


Professor Charles has now published the Greek 
text of his edition of the Zestaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs (Clarendon Press; 18s. net). The 
full title is ‘The Greek Versions of the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs, Edited from Nine MSS, 
together with the Variants of the Armenian and 
Slavonic Versions and some Hebrew Fragments.’ 
The volume contains (1) an Introduction ; (2) the 
Greek Text, with the Armenian and Slavonic 
Variants; (3) Midrash Wajjissau, with Hebrew 
Fragments of the Testament of Judah; (4) the 
late Hebrew Testament of Naphtali; (5) Aramaic 
and Greek Fragments—the original source of 
the Testament of Levi; (6) Christian additions 
to the first Slavonic Recension; (7) the Second 
Slavonic Recension ; (8) Collation of MS. z, where 
it diverges from 4; (9) Greek Index. 


In his distress | 


The Introduction occupies sixty pages, and is 
quite distinct from the Introduction to the 
English translation. It discusses with character- 
istic thoroughness every matter of doubt or 
interest that the book suggests. Yet we may find 
the Index, though it is not so easy to read at first, 
the more valuable part of the book in the end. 
It fills twenty-six pages of closest double column. 

Professor Charles acknowledges his obligation 
to many friends and scholars; most of all to 
Dr. Sinker, to Mrs. Gibson and Mrs. Lewis, and 
to Professor Morfill. 

The two volumes must go together. Together 
they uphold the scholarship of this country in the 
front rank of the scholarship of the world. 


The second part of the Oxford Aristotle is — 


issued. It contains the translation by Mr. Harold 
H. Joachim of De Linets Insecabilibus (Clarendon 
Press ; 2s. 6d. net). 


There are men who cannot cease wondering 
that Science has not yet got rid of the Atonement. 
Dr. Newton Marshall, an authority in Science as 
well as in Theology, sees clearly enough that 
Science will never get rid of the Atonement or 
remove it from its place as the central doctrine 
of Christianity. He has published six sermons 
on the Atonement. He calls the book Atonement 
and Progress (Clarke & Co.; 2s. net). For 
throughout the sermons the object which he has 
kept before him is to show that in the progress 
of Science there has also been progress in the 
conception and the credibility of Christian 
doctrine. 


In My Belief (Clarke & Co.; 3s. 6d. net) Dr. 
Horton has expressed the belief of many besides 
himself. And that is very delightful. But he 
has done a better thing than that. He has 
compelled many others to ask why this is not 
their belief’ He has compelled them, we say. 
He is so readable, and he is so reasonable. He 
has compelled them, whether they are more 
conservative than he is or less. But he has not 
even invited them to take his belief as theirs. 
There is one thing above all others which 
Dr. Horton stands for. It is the right of indi- 
vidual judgment ; the right and the responsibility. 
And in the matter of a man’s belief he would 
consider imitation a detestable form of flattery. 
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So My Belief is written to answer certain difficulties 
which men seem to find in the Christian faith, and 
perhaps also to show that independent thinkers, 
if they are not eccentric, can and do agree upon 
all the things that are most characteristic in that 
faith. But it is not written to ask any man to do 
otherwise than be fully persuaded in his own 
mind. 


The tenth volume of ‘The Messages of the 
Bible’ has now been published. It contains 
The Messages of Jesus according to the Gospel of 
John (Clarke & Co.; 3s. 6d.). What does that 
mean? It means, according to the author, that 
the discourses of Jesus,in the Fourth Gospel are 
arranged, analysed, and freely rendered in para- 
phrase. But the reader discovers that it means 
more than that. It means also that the occasion 
of the discourse is described. And not only what 
led up to it, but also what led out of it. It means, 
further, that the paraphrase is practically an 
exposition of the discourse. And there is in 
the book besides all that, an Introduction of 
seventy pages, in which the question, Did the 
Apostle John write the Gospel? is_ briefly 
answered in the affirmative; next, an account 
is given of the influences which helped to 
shape this Gospel; and last of all, there is offered 
a biography of St. John himself. The author 
of this volume is James Stevenson Riggs, D.D., 
Professor of Biblical Criticism in Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


Mr. H. Jeffs has made himself a name as an 
acceptable speaker at ‘Sunday Afternoon Christian 
Brotherhood’ meetings. These meetings, which 
used to be called ‘Pleasant Sunday Afternoons,’ 
are now coming to be known by the shorter and 
more serious name of ‘Brotherhoods’; and 
Mr. Jeffs is most particular to maintain the 
conception of brotherhood in all the addresses 
which he delivers. He has gathered together 


a volume of his addresses, calling it Zze Good New - 


Times (Clarke & Co. ; 2s. 6d.). 


Messrs. James Clarke & Co. have published 
a selection of passages of Scripture for daily 
reading under the title of Ungilded Gold (as. 6d. 
net in leather; 1s. 6d. net in‘cloth). It is an 
extremely attractive little book, and as useful as 
attractive. We might recommend that it be 
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carried in the pocket and its passages committed 
to memory. 


The Rev. John Edwards has written 4 Primer of 
Homiletics (Culley; 2s. 6d. net). He has ‘had 
practice in such writing; for he is the author of 
Nineteenth-Century Preachers and their Methods. 
And he knows what a primer means. Preachers 
have become great who never studied the 
science of Homiletics. Mr. Edwards writes for 
preachers who will’ never become great, but 
who may through this study be made better 
preachers than they are. So he keeps well 
within reach of the average. 


The twenty-third Fernley Lecture was delivered 
by Dr. Nicholas of Belfast. Its subject was 
Christianity and Socialism. But when the twenty- 
third Fernley Lecture was delivered in 1893 
Socialism had not acquired its present popularity 
as a subject to read about. So now we have a 
new edition, with a new Introduction, and at a new 
price (Culley ; 2s. net). 


Can Coleridge ever become a school book? 
Mr. Frowde is determined to try. He has got Mr. 
J. W. Mackail to make a selection from Coleridge's 
Literary Criticism (2s. 6d. net), and he has 
published it in the most approved modern school- 
book style, large type, light paper, and flexible 
binding. 


Has so promising a title as Zhe Social Paradise 
never been used before? Mr. Richard De Bary 
uses it now (Griffiths; 6s. net). But the Agnostic 
Socialist will be disgusted with it. For it is 
nothing more than a plea for brotherliness. For 
brotherliness with God, however, as well as with 
man. Therein lies the originality of it. For the 
author does not use the word fellowship, and he 
seems to mean something more than that. He 
works his subject right through the Old Testament, 
New Testament, the Church and the Creeds. He 
is a trifle aphoristic and difficult to read. 


Another volume of the JSzblical Lllustrator 
appears. It is the second volume occupied with 
Isaiah (Griffiths ; 7s. 6d. net). It begins with the 
31st chapter, and ends with the 49th. Do 
preachers find sermons in the Lzblical [/lustrator ? 
Better than sermons is the single flash of thought 
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which arrests the attention and makes the sermon 
to be remembered. 


Dr. Robertson Nicoll has published the book 
of the late spring season, though it can be read 
right through within an hour. Itis the biography 
of a bibliophile. Its title is My Mather (Hodder 
& Stoughton ; 2s.). Among book-lovers was there 
ever a book-lover like the Rev. Harry Nicoll, 
of Auchindoir? ‘He went twice a year to the 
Synod at Aberdeen, had a round of the book- 
sellers, and invariably ordered many duplicates. 
The carrier delivered the book parcels on 
Thursday, and it was the rule that I should go up 
for them and bring them down, and be present at 
the opening. But on the Thursdays after the Synod 
my father went up a private lane with a wheel- 
barrow and brought the books home with a guilty 
countenance. It was etiquette that none of us 
should appear to know anything about these 
proceedings. But at last his conscience became 
easy. He said to me, “You are never safe with 
only one copy of a good book,” and he acted on 
this maxim.’ 

What moved this passion for book-buying within 
him? He was the son of a small farmer. He 
went to the University of Aberdeen early in life 
and lived on a bursary of about £12 a year, of 
which £8 had to be paid in fees. ‘This left £4 
for a session of twenty weeks. The young student 
rented a garret for a shilling a week, furnished it 
somehow, and for the rest subsisted mainly upon 
provisions sent in from the country by his brothers. 
As he had to pay for books and for clothes he was 
reduced to almost desperate poverty, and was 
unable for long periods in cold winters to have 
any fire at all. He writes to his brothers: ‘The 
coals I got last have lasted well, as it is nearly six 
weeks since I got them, and they are not yet done. 
I have been more in proportion for coals than for 
peats, especially at the beginning, as I was so 
ignorant how to use coals. I then required about 
two pennyworth weekly, but a pennyworth is now 
sufficient, and if the weather continues as it has 
been for some days past, I intend to use very 
little fire. I will kindle my fire but once or twice 
in the week for boiling my eggs.””’ 

There was hunger for other things besides 
books in those days, but the hunger for books, 
however it came, remained throughout life. Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll gives a list of the books that 


were bought in one year—518 and 12 pamphlets. 
At the same time he was taking in periodicals to 
the number of nearly 500 copies in the year. 

This is not all that there is in My Father. 
There are glimpses of the life of a people among 
the hills; of the pastor whom they themselves 
have chosen that the unseen may never be out of 
sight, and who is most careful not to become a 
priest and relieve them of their last responsibility. 
But that may be found elsewhere. Here the 
pastor is a book-lover. What is it that gives a 
man a passion for books? It is not the reading 
of them. Is it not rather the imagination of what 
the reading of them will be ?—an imagination that 
is unaffected by the actual reading, unappeased by 
enjoyment and undisturbed by disappointment. 


From the Kingsgate Press there has been issued 
a volume of Baptist Principles (2s. net) written by 
a layman Mr. F. F. Whitby. The book is an 
example to printers and publishers (not so much 
to binders), and it is quite worthy of the care that 
has been bestowed upon it. The author advocates 
open communion, preferring, he says, ‘to exercise 
Christian charity at the expense of logic.’ 


Mr. James Rhoades has published an essay on 
The Training of the Imagination (John Lane: 
1s. net). His argument is that we are all too 
anxious to know, and not anxious enough to live. 
It is only by the application of zdeas to life that 
man’s existence is rendered capable of improve- 
ment. And the ideal is the only real. 


Two volumes have been added this month to 
the ‘Books of the Inner Life’ (Thomas Law; 
2s. 6d. net each). The one is a systematic treatise 
on the Doctrine of The Holy Spirit, by the Rev. 
W. L. Walker. It is systematic and simple; as 
simple, we think, as it is possible to make this 
doctrine, and systematic that it may be received 
slowly and held once for all. The other is a 
volume of short sermons by the Rev. W._-L. 
Watkinson, D.D., every one with an arrow in it 
sent fair and straight to the mark. Its title is 
Themes for Hours of Meditation. 


To the Oxford Library of Practical Theology 
Mr. Darwell Stone contributed a volume on Zhe 
floly Communion. It is a striking witness to the 
place which the Communion of the Lord’s Supper 
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holds in the Church of England to-day that his 
‘co-editor, Canon Newbolt, contributes another 
volume to the same series on the same subject. He 
ealls it Zhe Sacrament of the Altar (Longmans ; 5s.). 
It is on the same subject, but it is on a different 
aspect of it. Mr. Stone dealt with its doctrinal 
basis and ecclesiastical tradition. Canon Newbolt 
‘deals with its devotional or spiritual value. Mr. 
Stone was apologetic; Canon Newbolt is edifying. 
This does not mean that Canon Newbolt has 
avoided matter of controversy. The very essence 
‘of his book is found in the conception which he 
gives to the presence of Christ in the Eucharist. 
But those who cannot see eye to eye with him 
when, on the one hand, he rejects that doctrine of 
‘the Presence known as transubstantiation, or, on 
the other hand, when he advocates a very real 
‘doctrine of Eucharistic adoration, may still read 
his book with profit. There is a chapter on the 
‘Preparation for Holy Communion. That chapter 
recommends confession, and confession of a kind 
‘that is most repugnant to the great majority of the 
members of the Reformed Churches. Yet that 
chapter on preparation for Holy Communion may 
be made to every one of us a most precious means 
of our spiritual nourishment and growth in grace. 


Professor Francis J. Hall, of the Western 
‘Theological Seminary, Chicago, has published 
another volume of his course on Dogmatic 
Theology. It is occupied entirely with the 
question of authority in Religion. Its title is 
Authority, Ecclesiastical and Biblical (Longmans ; 
6s. net). Professor Hall’s position is that of the 
Anglican Catholic. On the one hand, he opposes 
the Roman Catholic, and rejects the Vatican claims 
on the grounds that they are non-primitive, that 
they are unscriptural, that they fail to work, and 
that they subvert the dogmatic office of the Church 
corporate. On the other hand, he opposes the 
Protestant on the ground that he puts the author- 
ity of the Bible before that of the Church. His 
own position is that ‘the Scriptures contain, either 
explicitly or implicitly, all doctrine necessary to be 
believed for salvation; so that, whereas it is the 
appointed function of the Church to teach and 
define such doctrine, the Scriptures confirm and 
illustrate what the Church teaches.’ 


In Zhe Inward Light (Macmillan; 10s. net) 
Mr. Fielding Hall has, in choice language and of 


a choice spirit, written a plea for a better under- 
standing of the mind of the East. He represents 
a Westerner, an ordinary globe-trotting English- 
man, as coming by an accident which causes his 
removal to a Buddhist monastery in Burma. Here 
the traveller discovers that hitherto he has learned 
nothing that is worth learning. He now submits 
himself to the teaching of nature and of the 
Buddhist monks. Hedoes not becomea Buddhist. 
Mr. Hall is no mere missionary for Buddhism. 
But he enters into the mind of the East, and he 
sees something of that far-off Divine event to 
which the whole creation moves. Hitherto (to 
take an example) he has been an _ ordinary 
Darwinian, believing in the struggle for existence 
and the survival of the fittest, not religious enough 
to be shocked at the thought of ‘nature red in 
tooth and claw,’ but not doubting that it is so. 
‘Bird preys on insect and on lesser birds, beast 
upon beast, and death is very near. It hides 
beneath the leaf, it lurks behind the tree. All live 
in terror.’ So he understood it. But now he 
learns that it is not so. ‘Truly death is near, but 
the world fears not death. It does not go in daily, 
hourly terror. Death is a sudden fear, pang, a 
medicine to cure all ills. The snipe you fired at a 
few minutes since and missed is now as happy as 
it was before. They live in glorious, happy health, 
and when they are sick they die.’ ‘The wild 
world is beautiful and happy. ‘There is a sense of 
peace and gladness and of order in the woods and 
those that live there. All are happy.’ 


Is there any human interest that has not yet 
been reduced to a science? We mean in 
America, The latest is Reading. And the 
Manual of the Science of Reading has been 
written by Edmund Burke Huey, A.M., Ph.D., 
Professor of Psychology and Education in the 
Western University of Pennsylvania. The book 
contains a review of the history of reading and 
writing, and of methods, texts, and hygiene in 
reading. Its title is Zhe Psychology and Pedagogy 
of Reading (Macmillan ; 6s. net). 

There are four parts. First, ‘ The Psychology of 
Reading.’ This is divided into chapters on the 
work of the eye in reading, the extent of reading 
matter perceived during a reading pause, the rate 
of reading, and other things. Next, ‘ The History of 
Reading and of Reading Methods.’ This part is 
illustrated with fearful and wonderful Horn Books 
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and Samplers. Third, ‘ The Pedagogy of Reading.’ 
And last of all ‘The Hygiene of Reading.’ 

In the_Pedagogy of Reading there occurs the 
wise recommendation to read great books. For 
‘to really read a great book until, as President 
Hall puts it, we “‘get the flavour” gives a higher 
tone to the whole personality.’ 


A handsome volume contains Zhe Letters of 
Martin Luther, selected and translated by Margaret 
A. Currie (Macmillan ; 12s. net). Itis Coleridge’s 
desire, expressed about a hundred years ago, at 
last realized. ‘I can scarcely conceive,’ he said, 

‘a more delightful volume than might be made from 
Luther’s letters, especially those from the Wartburg, 
if translated in the simple, idiomatic, hearty mother- 
tongue of the original.’ But there are other 
delightful letters besides those from the Wartburg, 
altogether enough, as we say, to make a fine, hand- 
some volume, a permanent addition to the English 
Literature of the Reformation. As to whether 
they are translated in the simple, idiomatic, hearty 
mother-tongue of the original, let those judge who 
know it. Here is one of the letters. It is written 
to his son Hans. ‘Its date is June 19, 1530. 

‘Grace and Peace in Christ be with thee, my 
dear little son! I am very pleased to see you so 
diligent, and also praying. Continue to do so, my 
child, and when I return I shall bring you some- 
thing from the great Fair (JZesse). I know a 
beautiful garden, where there are many children 
with golden robes. They pick up the rosy-cheeked 
apples, pears, plums, etc., from under the trees, 
sing, jump, and rejoice all day long. They have 
also pretty ponies with golden reins and silver 
saddles. I asked whose garden it was, and to 
whom the children belonged. The man said, 
‘“‘ These are the children who love to pray and learn 
their lessons.” I then said, ‘“ Dear sir, I also have 
a son, Hanschen Luther; might not he too come 
into the garden and eat the beautiful fruit, and 
ride upon these pretty ponies, and play with those 
children?” “If he loves prayer, and is good,” 
said the man, “he can, and Lippus and Jost; and 
they shall get whistles and drums and all sorts of 
musical instruments, and dance and shoot with 
little cross-bows.” And he showed me a lovely 
lawn, all ready for dancing, where whistles, flutes, 
etc., hung. But it was early, and the children not 
having breakfasted, I could not wait for the 
dancing, so I said to the man, ‘“ Dear sir, I must 


hurry away and write all this to my dear little son 
Hans, and tell him to pray and be good, that he 
may come into this garden; but he has an Aunt 
Lene, whom he must bring also.” ‘‘ That he can,” 
said the man; “write him to do so.” ‘Therefore, 
dear little sonny, learn your lessons and pray, and 
tell Lippus and Jost to do so too, and then you 
will all get into the garden together. I commend 
you to God, and give Aunt Lene a kiss from me, 
Thy dear father, Martin LUTHER.’ 


The volume of the Eversley Edition of the works 
of Tennyson for the month contains the Jdyl/s of 
the King (Macmillan; 4s. net). Nothing could 
be more satisfactory to the lover of Tennyson than 
the possession in so delightful a volume as this of 
the Idylls by themselves in their proper order, with 
the author’s own notes thereon, and with the 
editor’s notes thereto. 


Canon Armitage, of Halifax, Nova Scotia, has 
written a book of devotion on Zhe Cities of Refuge 
(Marshall Brothers; 1s, net), making them in his 
own words, ‘ Pictures of Gospel-Principles, Gospel- 
Promises, and Gospel-Privileges.’ The Bishop of 
Durham wishes the book ‘ good luck, in the name 
of the Lord.’ : 

Messrs. Marshall have also published Zadks 
with Schoolgirls (1s.), a plea for a closer walk 
with God. 


- It is a remarkable testimony to the place which 
the Eucharist now takes in the Christian worship, 
that in the same month two volumes appear which 
confine themselves exclusively to the devotional 
aspect of it. Professor Tyrrell Green’s Zhe 
Eucharist (Murray ; 3s. 6d. net) is not a systematic 
treatise like Canon Newbolt’s Zhe Sacrament of the 
Altar. It is made up of devotional addresses. 
But, perhaps just because the book is made up of 
devotional addresses, Professor Green seems to 
come closer to the heart of the hearer, and with 
more persuasiveness seems to bring the wandering 
thought into captivity to the mind of Christ. 

The Rev. J. Vyrnwy Morgan, D.D., the editor 
of Welsh Religious Leaders in the Victorian Era, a 
patriotic and successful book, has now edited 
Welsh Political and Educational Leaders in the 
Victorian Eva (Nisbet ; 16s.). The book is some- 


thing of a Welsh biographical dictionary, each 
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leader having his set number of pages and his 
portrait. Now we know that the idea has occur- 
red to at least one eminent editor of editing a 
biographical dictionary in sections. For the 
Dictionary of National Biography is too big, and 
we have no room for it. We cannot afford it; 
and we do not all want it. But a national biog- 
raphy of Scotsmen, and, again, a national biography 
of Welshmen, would be acceptable. Dr. Morgan’s 
book is a step in that direction. We have not 
tested the accuracy of his facts; but his reputa- 
tion is good, and he writes pleasantly. The Intro- 
duction should be read even though the book is 
skipped. It is in some sense a religious history 
of the Principality. It explains some things which 
Anglo-Catholics have not yet understood. 


Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier have 
published a new edition of Mission Methods in 
Manchuria, by Dr. John Ross (3s. 6d.). The 
new edition contains a new chapter. It is a book 
that is likely to live longer than the ordinary 
mission volume. For it is not occupied with Dr. 
Ross so much as with the Chinese; and not with 
the things that are superficiai among the Chinese, 
but with the things that make for character. The 
title of the first chapter is ‘Chinese Consciousness 
of Sin.’ 


Where the Book Speaks (Revell; 3s. 6d. net) is 
the unhappy title of a volume of sermons on 
missions by Mr. Archibald M‘Lean, President of 
the Foreign Christian Missionary Society. Mr. 
M‘Lean uses all the great missionary texts in the 
Bible, and he uses them in order. A course of 
sermons after this model preached throughout the 
country would be certain to send some labourers 
into the vineyard. 


In the Preface to the Dictionary oF CHRIST 
AND THE GOSPELS the statement is made that to 
the preacher Christ is everything. The Bishop of 
Durham agrees. In issuing his new volume of 
sermons entitled Christ?s Witness to the Life to 
Come (Seeley ; 3s. 6d.), he says that their topics are 
altogether miscellaneous, and yet that a certain 
unity runs underneath their unassorted variety. 
And then he says, ‘This is so by no set design. 
But the Christian preacher surely finds more 
and ever more, as life and experience advance, 
that a spiritual law, strong and gracious, constrains 


him to carry up every theme to Christ, and to 
carry Christ out into the treatment of every theme.’ 
And what more than that need be said by way of 
review of the book? Let this be said, Dr. Moule 
has great faith in the power of example. These 
sermons are biographical to a quite unusual extent. 
And let this also be said, that Dr. Moule is not 
afraid to say a true thing even if it is not new. 
This is in the sermon on John Newton: ‘ William 
Jay, of Bath, saw him very near the end; the 
luminous thought and ready tongue were nearly 
past their work; but the visitor carried away one 
inestimable utterance ; may the record of it never 
be forgotten; may our soul be found hereafter 
with him who spoke it :— 

“ My memory is nearly gone, but LT remember two 
things—that I am a great sinner, and that Christ is 
a great Saviour.’ 

Throughout his life Browning was content and 
even happy to be reckoned after Tennyson. Those 
who knew, knew better, but they were not many 
in number. And when the end came and their 
biographies were written, all the world seemed will- » 
ing to say it was quite fitting that the biography 
of Browning should be so manifestly inferior to 
the biography of great Tennyson. But again there 
were those who knew better, and their number 
had increased. And now it is not possible to 
be satisfied longer with the biography of Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr. In the judgment of many of us 
a new biography should have been written. But 
it may be that it was wiser to revise Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr’s biography; and certainly the 
revision has been done thoroughly. , 

The title is still Zife and Letters of Robert 
Browning, by Mrs. Sutherland Orr. But to that is 
added ‘New Edition, Revised and in Part re- 
written by Frederic G. Kenyon’ (Smith, Elder, & 
Co.; 7s. 6d. net). Mr. Kenyon seems to wish 
to say that the necessity for a new edition lay 
in the new materials that were available. And 
to a certain extent that is so. There were Zhe 
Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett 
Barrett, which told the story of the courtship 
and marriage very fully. There were Zhe Letters 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, which carried ‘the 
narrative over the whole of their married life. 
And there were the letters to Alfred Domett, 
published in Robert Browning and Alfred 
Domett. These new materials made the rewriting 
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of large parts of the Biography quite necessary. 
But it was also necessary to edit Mrs. Orr’s own 
writing and reconsider some of Mrs. Orr’s judg- 
ments. The editor admits that on certain 
questions, as on  Browning’s health, on his 
religious views, and on his attitude towards his 
wife’s interest in Spiritualism, Mrs. Orr held strong 
opinions which did not commend themselves to 
others who were in a good position to judge. He 
admits, further, that some of her literary criticisms 
are at least open to question. Yet he has left 
these things alone, for he says the book is primarily 
and mainly hers, and it seemed to him proper to 
leave it to express her opinions and to confine the 
alterations to matters of fact. 


Canon Kynaston, of Durham, has translated a 
selection from the prayers appended to the several 
chapters of the ‘Vita Jesu Christi’ of Ludolphus 
of Saxony. The title is Zhe Hootsteps of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ followed in Prayer (Elliot 
Stock ; 2s. 6d. net). 


From his pulpit of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
Canon Hensley Henson feels that he has the 
responsibility of preaching not to a_ single 
congregation, but to the whole country. Indeed, 
he has no single congregation. His hearers come 
from all lands, listen and go back again. And he 
may never see one in ten of them twice, or they 
hear him. Accordingly, and without exception, the 
sermons in the new volume are national sermons, 
and the title is appropriately Christ and the Nation 
(Unwin; 5s. net). As a national preacher Canon 
Hensley Henson is not expository. He has no 
time to spend upon the niceties of interpretation. 
Nor is he doctrinal. If a broad adjective must be 
found for him, ‘ethical’ would be nearest. But if 
that were supposed to mean that he preached that 
scornful thing called ‘mere morality ’—ethics with- 
out a root in Christ—a greater injustice could not 
be done him. His title is Christ and the Nation, 
and the point of every sermon is that the nation’s 
health is found in Him, and that He is come to cure 
all its diseases. 


Messrs. Williams & Norgate have added to their 
‘Crown Theological Library’ a translation of 
Harnack’s Spriche und Reden Jesu under the 
title of Zhe Sayings of Jesus (6s.). It may not 
be one of the most popular volumes of the series, 


but to the student of the Gospels it ought to 
prove one of the most profitable. There is no: 
occasion, however, for a review of the book, since 
the original has just. been dealt with in THE 
ExposiTory TiMEs in the most thorough manner’ 
by Mr. Emmet. It is enough to say that the 
English edition for which the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, 
M.A., is responsible appears to be trustworthy. 


mong the Magazines. 
Effective Preaching. 


The enterprising editor of Zhe Methodist 
Review (Dr. Gross Alexander) has persuaded 
some men (and three women) to tell him what 
it is that makes effective preaching. 

The first is Dr. Charles Goodell, of the Calvary 
Methodist Church, New York. Dr. Goodell holds. 
that the preacher is simply a messenger. Upon 
which three things follow. Being a messenger 
he must have a message; it must be his own 
message ; and it must be worth while. 

The message must be worth while. That is the 
last thing, but it seems to be everything. Dr. 
Goodell says that much which passes for good 
preaching is not worth going across the street to 
hear. There is nothing at the end of it. The 
preacher ‘marches up the hill and marches down 
again,’ but there is no battle. And where there 
is no battle there is no victory. Then Dr. Goodell 
suddenly remembers what the question is. The 
question is, What makes effective preaching? He 
answers, ‘Results, of course.’ And he sums up 
the whole trouble with ineffective preaching, by 
saying that in the modern preachers eyes his 
subject bulks larger than his object. 

The next is Dr. Wilbur Chapman, of Newhaven. 
Dr. Chapman tells us that ‘not a very great while 
ago’ a business man in Philadelphia sent a letter 
to other business men and asked them, not what 
is effective preaching, but what was the preaching 
most pleasing to them; and a very large majority 
said it was the preaching that had the most heart 
in it. So Dr. Chapman goes on to define the 
preaching that has most heart in it. It has five 
characteristics, and he numbers them. 

First of all, it is preaching which comes from 
the man whose life is right with God. Secondly, 
it is preaching which magnifies Christ. Thirdly, 
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it rings true to the Word of God. Fourthly, it 
emphasizes the immediate acceptance of Christ. 
And fifthly, it is preaching that is preached 
with the confident expectation that results will 
follow. 

Pass to Bishop Thoburn, of Delaware. The 
speaker, says Bishop Thoburn, should realize that 
he represents Jesus Christ, not figuratively, but in 
actual fact. He should choose no topic that 
would not be worthy of his Master. He should 
take pains to be intelligible. He should illustrate 
his preaching all the year round by mighty works 
in simple garb. He should avoid reading his 
sermons, 7f possible. The italics are the Bishop’s 
own. He should not make his pulpit quite so 
necessary to him as a shell is to a turtle. 

But what do the women say? Are they 
preachers, these three women? We think not. 
They would be easier with the preacher. One of 
them repeats the anecdote that a lady once said to 
an eloquent preacher, ‘Dr. C., when I see you 
out of the pulpit I think you ought never to go 
into it; and when I see you in the pulpit I think 
you ought never to come out of it.’ Another 
assures us that the preacher believes Miss B. when 
she tells him that the sermon was ‘so beautiful’ ; 
but it did not teach her the beauty of holiness. 
And the third preaches to preachers from the text, 
‘Let preachers learn first to show piety at home.’ 


Ge Were 
The ‘Record.’ 

With the first day of May the Record appears 
with many features that are new, though the 
number of them is not so great that we are no 
longer able to recognize ‘the Church’s oldest 
newspaper.’ 


~ 


First of all there are two contributed articles on 
the Licensing Bill, the one by Sir Thomas P. 
Whittaker, M.P., the other (‘A Brewer’s View’) 
by Edwyn Barclay, Esq. Then, passing the 
familiar London Letter, we have another feature 
of which the title at least is new, ‘ Last Sunday’s 
Sermon.’ Next, the Report of the R.T.S. Annual 
Meeting. After that a contributed article of the 
familiar and solid kind, on ‘Mr. Tomlinson’s 
Reply to the Five Bishops.’ Whereupon we come 
to a letter to the Editor, on which there is a 
Leading Article, a letter signed by 1to2z names, 
almost all of them known even beyond the borders 
of the Church of England, a letter of thanksgiving 
for what the Aecord has been in the past, of con- 
fidence also for the future. There are other letters 
as usual. And on the next page there is found 
the first of a series of articles on ‘Stewards of the 
Lord,’ this first article being written by the Bishop 
of Durham. Principal Griffith Thomas continues 
his column ‘In Conference.’ The reviews are 
henceforth to be signed. The first review in this 
number is on Bennett’s Post-Lxilic Prophets ; it is 
signed by Dr. Sinker. And we have not seen a 
more conscientious review of that book anywhere, 
or a more encouraging. For hitherto the Record 
has given small entertainment to that study of the 
Old Testament which is miscalled Higher Criticism. 
But here Dr. Sinker, one of the most conservative 
of scholars, recognizes, just because he is a scholar, 
the worth of this new book to the minister of the 
Word, and has no hard words for its criticism. 

These are not all the new features of the new 
Record. But these are enough to show that the 
chief organ of evangelical Christianity in the 
Church of England is fit for a place beside the few 
great religious weeklies of the world. 


The UreBacofogy of tbe Wook of Genesis. 


By THE Rev. A. H. Sayce, D.D., Lirr.D., PRoFEssoR or ASSYRIOLOGY, OXFORD. 


Paradise and the Fall (Gn 24-3). 


ii. 4. The beginning of this verse is the rendering 
of the Babylonian formula prefixed or appended to 
a list of persons or things. Thus the list of the 
names of the kings whose names are explained in 
W.AT. vy. 44. 20, has: annutum sarré sa arkt 
abubi ana akhames la sadhru, ‘these are the kings 


after the deluge whose names are not written 
in successive order.’ The Heb. nindin, tl doth, 
answers to the Assyrian ¢é//ddt, and refers us to 
the fourth line of the Assyrian Epic, where it is 
said that Tiamat ‘was the begetter (mualiidat) of 
them all.’ The verse thus presupposes an evolu- 
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tionary cosmogony similar to that of the Introduction 
to the Epic, and is a translation of an Assyrian 
annati talidat samami u irtsiti ina bané-sin tna 
yimi sa tlint Vat irtsita u samama epus. The 
phrase zva yimi (-su, etc.) ‘in (that) day,’ za 
yitmi (sa) ‘in the day (that),’ is characteristically 
Assyrian in the sense of ‘at that time,’ ‘at the 
time when.’ The omission of the article before 
‘earth’ and ‘heavens,’ thus turning them into the 
equivalent of proper names, also points to an 
Assyrian prototype ; see note oni. 24. The sentence, 
‘In the day when the Lord God made earth and 
heavens’ is parallel to the beginning of the Epic: 
‘At the time when above unnamed were the 
heavens.’ 

Jahweh.—Yau or Yahu as the name of a West 
Semitic deity was already known in Babylonia 
in the Khammu-rabi age, when we find in a 
contract tablet the name of Yaum-ilu (the later 
Jo-el), ‘ Yahu is God’ (see THE ExposiTory TIMES, 
ix. (1898), p. 522). The name continued to be 
used there throughout the Kassite period (1780-— 
1200 B.C.), since legal documents discovered at 
Nippur contain the names Yati-bani, ‘ Yahu has 
created me,’ Yaua or Jehu, Yatt-irtsitu, ‘Yahu is 
the Earth-goddess,’ Yavu, Ya-a-ti, Ya-a-u, and Ya- 
e-a, as well as the feminine Yatitum, corresponding 
with the Hebrew min’, Yahweh, as Yat does 
with 3m’ and 7 (see A. T. Clay, Documents from 
the Temple of Nippur, xv. (1906), Series A). 
Yatitum, though feminine in form, is used as a 
masculine as well as a feminine name, thus explain- 
ing how mn while continuing feminine in form 
could yet denote a male deity. Cp. also the 
Ashtar-Chemosh of the Moabite Stone, where the 
goddess Ashtar or Istar has been identified with 
the god Chemosh, the supreme divinity of the 
Moabites. 

The union of ‘Yahweh’ and ‘Elohim’ in this 
chapter and the next has long been a puzzle. 
The usual explanation that it is an editorial com- 
bination intended to identify the Elohim of the 
first chapter with the Yahweh of the succeeding 
ones does not explain why it should have been 
employed more than once, or if it were employed 
more than once why it should be suddenly dis- 
carded at the end of the third chapter. Assyrian, 
however, is read from left to right instead of from 
right to left like Hebrew, and since in an Assyrian 
text the name of Yahu must have been preceded 
by the ideograph of ‘God,’ which in Canaan was 


pronounced azz (see note oni. 1), it is possible 
that the combination Yahweh-Elohim is due to 
reading the original cuneiform text in the Hebrew 
direction (from right to left). If Dr. Lindl’s ex- 
planation of the Hebrew form (Amraphel) of the 
name of Khammu-rabi is right, it would have resulted 
from the same cause, 74 Ammurapi being read 
Ammurapi-ilu. 

It must also be remembered that Yau is made 
the equivalent of Ilu, not only in the name of the 
Hamathite king, which is written indifferently Yau- 
bihdi and Ilu-bihdi by Sargon, but also in the lexical 
tablets (83, 1-18, 1332, Odv. ii. 1), where z/w is 
explained by Yau. Yau, in fact, was so well known 
to the Babylonians as to have received a native 
etymology from yau, ‘myself’ (2d. and K 2040, 
17-22, where the divine names [B4-|ru and Biru 
are given as the equivalents not only of ‘the god 
Yau,’ but also of the pronoun yaz). 

5. ‘And no plant of the field had as yet been 
in the earth,’ etc. The ‘and’ has no construction, 
there being nothing in the previous verse, which 
is merely the title of a cosmogony, that can be 
connected by a copulative conjunction with what 
follows. After the title we ought to have an 
account of the generative process to which the 
title relates. It is obvious, therefore, that this 
account has been omitted, though the conjunction 
which originally bound v.® to it has been allowed 
to remain. The reason of the omission is also 
obvious. It was opposed to the whole teaching 
of chapter 1, according to which there was no 
evolutionary generation but a series of special acts 
of creation. It was not opposed, however, to the 
statement of the title that Yahweh-Elohim ‘made 
earth and heavens’ any more than the Sumerian 
poem of the Creation, which similarly ascribed the 
creation to Merodach (or Ea), was opposed to it. 
The present creation alone was the work of the 
personal Creator, but this had been preceded by an 
evolutionary process, described in the Introduction 
to the Epic, which represented the ‘generations’ 
of the existing heaven and earth, and to which the 
Creator Himself owed His origin. Between the 
title, ‘These are the generations of the heavens and 
the earth when they were created,’ with the intro- 
ductory statement, ‘On the day when Yahweh- 
Elohim made earth and heavens,’ and the begin- 
ning of the fifth verse, the whole story of the 
‘generations’ has dropped out. 

The reeds and marsh plants of the Epic are here 
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replaced by the ‘plant’ and ‘herb of the field,’ 
since the earlier history of the generating process 
has been passed over and we are now at the point 
where the existing earth has already appeared and 
is fit for cultivation by man. The Heb. mw is the 
Babylonian sddu, the technical name of the ‘ bank’ 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, which, like the bank 
of the Nile in Egypt, originally constituted the 
cultivated part of Babylonia. Thence it was 
extended to denote the whole of the cultivated 
“field’ or ¢séru, called edinna or edin in Sumerian. 
The Hebrew phrase is translated from a Babylonian 
a gimir sammeé sa siddi la yutsd ina irtsiti t gimir isbi 
sa siddi la tsikha (or, perhaps, @ sammu sa siddi 
alama, etc.). Yutsd ina irtsitd here has the idiom- 
atic meaning ‘sprang from the earth’ ; the Hebrew 
writer, however, has given zza its more usual 
signification of ‘in,’ the earth, as in Gn 14, 
being conceived of as a fruitful mother in whose 
womb lay the seeds of vegetation. This mis- 
apprehension of the meaning of the Assyrian 
idiom (which would be natural in Palestine, where 
the rain alone caused the vegetation to spring out 
of the ground) has destroyed the sense of the 
words that follow, since, as the ‘inundation’ took 
the place of rain, the want of rain was no 
reason why ‘the plant of the field’ should not have 
been already ‘in the earth.’ But it could not 
spring ‘out of the earth’ until the flood-waters 
had been drained away from the surface and the 
soil made fit for the reception of rain and culti- 
vation. Jsikha is the verb to which nw is the 
corresponding substantive. 

The Heb. ‘nnn, Zzmtir, ‘had caused (it) to 
rain,’ answers to ywsaznant (samitu), ‘(Samas) will 
cause (the clouds) to rain’ in the Babylonian 
Deluge story. © The Babylonian original of the line 
would have been £7 Yau clini la yusaznina (samitu) 
eli irtsita @ adamu ydnu ana khariri (2?) gaggara. 
‘The earth’ or ‘land’ will be the'land of Babylonia 
which was irrigated by the inundation of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, the winter rains not coming until 
the most important part of the agricultural work of 
the year had been performed. 

6. Mist.—This ‘inundation’ (E.V. ‘ mist’) was 
called éd, which was borrowed from the Sumerian 
ede, ‘flood,’ and is here transliterated 18%, ’éd. Sagd 
was the technical term for ‘irrigating’ the Baby- 
lonian plain; we have the causative of it in one 
of Sargon’s inscriptions, Az gébis édé . susqi, 
‘irrigate with plenty of flood-water.’ The Baby- 


lonian original of the verse was #@ édé ina irtsitt 
iteli-ma yusasgi kullat (or kal) pin gaggart, where 
the Hebrew translator has misunderstood the 
preposition zza, which after e/#, ‘to ascend,’ means 
‘from,’ not ‘in.’ The waters of the annual in- 
undation mounted up from above the land and 
irrigated the whole of it, without rain being 
necessary, as in Palestine. 

7. The Heb. 1¥‘, ydzar, is the same word as the 


Assyrian é¢sivu, which signifies ‘ to mould’ an image 
or bas-relief. A fragmentary Babylonian legend 
relating to the hero Atarpi (?) describes (col. iv. 
ll. 3-14) how at the bidding of the creator-god 
Ea, the goddess Mami took clay (d/édhdhi) and 
after kneading it moulded out of it seven figures 
of men and seven of women, laying a brick between 
them. Thus, the story adds, wfsurate sa nist-ma 
yutsar Mami, ‘Mami moulded the forms of 
mankind,’ where the goddess is transformed into 
a male deity, the masculine form of the verb being 
used throughout. Similarly, in the Epic of Gilgames, 
the goddess Aruru is said to have created Ea-bani 
by ‘washing her hands, pinching off clay and 
throwing it upon the ground.’ In the Sumerian 
poem of the Creation, Aruru is associated with 
Merodach (or Ea) in making ‘the seed of man- 
kind’; in the Hebrew narrative all trace of the god- 
dess—the alittu or ‘begetter,’ as the Babylonians 
called her—has necessarily disappeared. Perhaps 
the Assyrian prototype of the Hebrew verse was 
Yat tlint epira sa gaggari ttsbat-ma yutsar adama. 

Adamu has been found by M. Thureau-Dangin 
as a proper name in the legal tablets of the age 
of Sargon of Akkad (Zaddettes chaldéennes inédites, 
p. 7, 1897), and the word is explained in the lexical 
tablets as the equivalent of ame/u ‘man.’ It was 
borrowed from the Sumerian adam, ‘mankind’; 
thus in the Sumerian poem of the Creation we 
have (l. 9) ert nu-dim a-dam nu-mun-ya, ‘a city 
was not built, man (Ass. zammassw) stood not 
upright,’ and a dating of King Rim-Anum, quoted 
by Scheil (Zee. de Travaux, xx. p. 65), is mu Rim- 
Anum lugal... bt-ki u adam-bi, ‘the year when 
Rim-Anum (conquered) the land of . . bi and its 
inhabitants.’ In the traditions of Eridu the first 
man, who had been created by Ea, was named 
Adamu. The name was at first read Ada-pa, but 
from a lexical tablet (ZA. ix. p. 163. 6) which 
states that the character fa was pronounced mu 
when signifying ‘man,’ we learn that the true 
pronunciation was A-da-mu. 
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The Breath of Life corresponds with the 
Babylonian . daladh napisti; yuballidh napisti-su 
is ‘he gave life to his soul.’ MVapistu is used to 
denote ‘a living creature’ as well as ‘life’ or 
‘soul.’ 

The verse reminds us of the Egyptian representa- 
tion of a god presenting the symbol of life to his 


worshipper. In the Tel el-Amarna pictures the 
rays of the solar disc, the visible symbol of the 
omnipresent deity, are frequently made to end in 
the symbol which descends to the nose of the 
king or queen. At Abydos it is Anubis and 
Horus who present the symbol to the nostrils. 
of Ramses I. 


The Breat Text Commentary. 


THE: GREAT ‘TEXTS OF ST._LUKE. 


LUKE XXIIL 34. 


‘And Jesus said, Father, forgive them; for they 
know not what they do.’—R.V. 


EXPOSITION. 


Tues are the first of the seven words from the Cross, 
of which three (vy.** #- 4%) are recorded by St. Luke 
only, and three (Jn 19?7- 78: 9°) by St. John only. The last cry 
also began with the word ‘Father.’ The seven words are— 


Lk 234. The prayer for the murderers. 

Lk 23". The promise to the penitent. 

Jn 197’. The provision for the mother. } 

Mt 27%, Mk 15°4. Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani ? 

Jn 19”. The sole expression of human agony. 

Jn 19%. ‘It is finished.’ 

Lk 23%, ‘Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.’ 


Thus they refer to His enemies, to penitents, to His 
mother and disciple, to the agony of His soul, to the 
anguish of His body, to His work, and to His Heavenly 
Father.—FARRAR. 

‘And Jesus said.’—The prayer of v.*4 is wanting in 
some MSS. This omission is probably the result of 
accident ; for the oldest translations, as well as the great 
majority of MSS, guarantee its authenticity; and the 
appeal of the thief for the grace of Jesus, a few moments 
later, cannot be well explained, except by the impression 
produced on him by the hearing of this filial invocation.— 
GODET. 

FEw verses of the Gospels bear in themselves a surer 
witness to the truth of what they record than this first of the 
words from the Cross; but it need not, therefore, have 
belonged originally to the book in which it is now included. 
We cannot doubt that it comes from an extraneous source. 
Nevertheless, like 22°", Mt 16, it has exceptional claims 
to be permanently retained, with the necessary safeguards, 
in its accustomed place.—Westcorr anp Hort. 

‘Father, forgive them.’—Is 53!°, ‘He bare the sins of 
many, and made intercession for the trangressors.’? These 
words were probably uttered at the terrible moment when 
the Sufferer was outstretched upon the cross and the nails 


‘For they know not what they do.’—The persons 
for whom this prayer is offered cannot be the Roman 
soldiers, who are blindly executing the orders which they 
have received ; it is certainly the Jews, who, by rejecting 
and slaying their Messiah, are smiting themselves with a. 
mortal blow (Jn 21°). It is therefore literally true, that in 
acting thus ¢hey know not what they do. The prayer of 
Jesus was granted in the forty years’ respite during which: 
they were permitted, before perishing, to hear the apostolic 
preaching. The wrath of God might have been discharged 
upon them at the very moment.—GODET. 


THE SERMON. 
Our Lord’s Knowledge of Sin. 
Ly the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, LL.D. 


The dying Christ on His Cross ruled in the 
midst of His enemies. He was still Lord even 
when the darkest and most malignant passions 
were set free to do their worst. In His last agony 
His eyes were wide open. He saw all things as. 
they really were. He saw beyond them and above 
them, and was kept in perfect peace. 

His first thought even then was the ignorance 
of His enemies. When our love and pains are 
slighted, we think first of what the despisers know. 
We recall, and think they must recall, our deeds of 
patience and sacrifice. There is a double bitter- 
ness in our grief as these are remembered. Our 
Lord might well have thought of what His crucifiers 
knew, for assuredly they knew much. Judas knew 
that Christ was innocent. The high priests knew 
that they had compassed His murder by suborning 
perjury. The people knew that He had been 
their kindest and mightiest Friend. Pilate knew 
that he had found no fault in Him. They all 
knew, and yet they did not know; their ignorance 
was greater than their knowledge. When Stephen 


were being driven through the palms of the hands. —Farrar. | prayed for his murderers in the Spirit of Christ, he 
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did not plead their ignorance, because he could 
not. But the agents in the crucifixion did not 
know the solitariness and the horror of their 
crime. 

Jesus asked the Father to forgive them not only 
because they were ignorant, but because He knew 
and the Father knew. His knowledge went beyond 
the crime, and embraced the world’s redemption. 
Even to our human ignorance the very horror of 
great crimes reacts into hope. As one of our own 
writers said of a sharp grief, ‘It must be God’s 
doing; it is so painful and so strange.’ This 
climax of the world’s redemption was the occasion 
and minister of saving grace. It liberated and 
revealed the forces of Divine love. So Christ died 
in the blessedness and peace of perfect knowledge. 
He understood the measureless guilt of His 
murderers, but He saw His redeeming blood on 
them and on their children. In His heart there 
was light, and no darkness at all. 


Mercy. 
By the Rev. Walter Lowrie, M.A. 


i. This word of Jesus, ‘They know not what 
they do,’ at once extenuates and condemns. Not 
know, when all their national history was a training 
for this sight? God had instructed them by all 
His prophets, ‘rising up early and sending them,’ 
as the striking Hebrew phrase puts it, and yet at 
this supreme moment, it may be said of them, 
‘they know not what they do.’ Is not this 
condemnation ? 

They know not what they do? The Jewish 
rulers? They were in the act of accomplishing 
a long-cherished purpose, shrewdly planned, and 
ably executed. Not know what they did when 
Pilate himself put to them the question, ‘ Will ye 
crucify your king?’ and they answered, ‘ We have 
no king but Ceesar’? 

ii. Were there some of them who saw the vision 
of Divine holiness, and hated it because they loved 
the darkness? Then surely against them the word 
has gone forth, ‘Whosoever shall speak against 
the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him.’ 
But there were others, as Saul of Tarsus, lovers of 
righteousness, though not according to knowledge, 
from whose eyes the scales had not yet fallen. 
As yet even His brethren did not believe in Him. 
For the Jews as a people, does not our Lord’s 
petition leave room for Browning’s apology >— 


Thou! 
If thou wast he, who at mid-watch came, 
By the starlight, naming a dubious name! 
And if, too heavy with sleep—too rash 
With fear—O thou, if that martyr-gash 
Fell on thee coming to take thine own, 
And we gave thee the Cross, when we owed thee the 
Throne— 


Thou art the Judge. We are bruised thus. 
But, the Judgment over, join sides with us! 


ii. With this word of personal pardon Jesus. 
seals with a solemn Amen some of His own 
hardest precepts. ‘I say unto you, Love your 
enemies, and pray for them that persecute you.’ 
We should begin with the du7—‘ But I say unto you,” 
for it is a new note introduced into human life. 
‘Be ye merciful, even as your Father is merciful.” 
It.is a new note, but it was taken up at once when 
Stephen cried, ‘Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge.’ 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Ir is recorded of the painter Da Vinci, that while painting, 
his famous picture representing the ‘Last Supper’ he 
quarrelled violently with a former friend. In order to injure 
this man in a lasting manner he painted for the face of 
Judas the face of his old friend with whom he had quarrelled. 
But when endeavouring to portray the face of the Saviour, 
Da Vinci utterly failed to do justice to the ideal face, and 
arose from every attempt with feelings of despair. When 
some time had passed by, Da Vinci relented in his harsh 
treatment of his friend and wiped out the face of Judas. 
And it is recorded that on the night following the day on 
which he did this outward act of forgiveness, he saw in 
vision Christ standing before him. Da Vinci saw the face 
of Christ more vividly than he ever saw it in his supreme 
moments of exalted inspiration, and so lasting was the 
impression that he was able on the next day to transfer to. 
the picture that face of Christ which we see in that picture 
to-day. —REvV. C. WHITE, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


FisHER YOUNG was a lad who had been given by his 
parents to Bishop Patteson to help him in his work. When 
the missionary went to Santa Cruz, the natives of which 
were very wild and ferocious, Young went with him. They 
gave the people presents, and were well received on the 
whole, but just as they were stepping into the boat to leave, 
a storm of arrows came whizzing round them. Three of 
the rowers were struck, and Fisher Young was one of the 
wounded, but he kept to his oar bravely, regardless of pain, 
and as soon as the boat reached the ship the wound was 
attended to. Ina few days, however, the first symptoms of 
lock-jaw showed themselves, and before long the brave lad 
was in terrible agony, his whole body stiff like a bar of iron. 

And what was his cry as he lay dying by the hand of the 
savages he had meant to help and bless? 


His cry was ‘ Poor Santa Cruz people!’ ‘ His heart was 
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full,’ wrote the Bishop afterwards, ‘of love, and peace. ‘‘ Oh, 
what love,” he said.’ And in the sunshine of that love he 
passed away, not marring by one complaining or vengeful 
word the likeness to his Lord. 

F. WiLForp’s Beneath the Cross. 


A srory is told of General Robert E. Lee, that when at 
West Point there was a rival for honours who hated Lee, 
because he was his superior in scholarship. Years after, 
when both were in political life, Lee was asked his opinion 
of his former rival as a candidate for a certain post. He 
said, ‘ He is a man of fine qualities and large acquisitions ; I 
think he will adorn the position.’ ‘Evidently you do not 
know what he has been saying against, you,’ was the re- 
joinder. He quietly answered, ‘I was asked, not what was 
his opinion of me; but what is my opinion of him.’ Such 
magnanimity is seldom shown except by those who have 
been touched by the transforming Spirit of Him who prayed 
on the cross, ‘ Father, forgive them; they know not what 
they do.’ 

Dr. PIERSON, God’s Loving Oracles. 


Love’s Profit. 


WE had been wiser had we walked Love’s way, 

We had been happier had we tenderer been, 

We had found sunlight in the cloudiest day 

Had we but loved the souls that went astray, 

And sought from shame their many faults to screen, 

So, they and we 
Had thus escaped Life’s worst Gethsemane, 
And found the Garden where the angels be. 
W. J. DAwson. 

Father, forgive them.—A converted Chinaman thus 
‘quaintly tells the story of his conversion: ‘I was lying ina 
‘deep, dark pit, with no hope of rescue, and ready to die. 
Confucius came by, and looking in said, “‘ If you ever get out, 
be careful not to get in again.” Next, a Buddhist priest 


came by, looked in and said, ‘‘ Poor fellow, I am very much 
pained to see you there; if you only come up part of the 
way I might help you.”’ At last there came one called Jesus, 
and His face was bright with kindness. He came right 
down into the pit where I lay helpless, lifted me clear out 
of it, washed away my uncleanness, clothed me in white 
raiment, and said, ‘‘ Go, and sin no more.”’ 
W. H. W. Boywr’s Footholds for Faith's Feet. 
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Contributions and Comments. 


The Keer. 


In a recent issue of THE Exposirory TimEs, the 
Rev. Leon Arpee quotes an Armenian poem, and 
a conversation between Rev. J. Tyler and a Zulu 
man, in both of which the origin of man, or 
perhaps of a demigod, seems to be traced to a 
reed. Mr. Arpee wonders if there is any ethno- 
logical explanation of this myth. 

I know nothing of Armenian, but seriously doubt 
if the Zulu conversation, had it been correctly 
translated, supports the myth. 

The word probably used by the Zulu was 
Uluhlanga, and the statement may even have 


been the common Zulu one of ‘ Unkulunkulu 
wadabula abantu ne zintu zonke e /whlangeni.’ 

Now Ulu-hlanga may mean a reed, but it far 
more frequently means a stalk of maize, etc., (and 
as a direct derivative) a stock or line of ancestry, 
the original stock from which a family, etc., sprang 
(cf. Dohne, Colenso, Bryant, etc.). 

This being so, the above proverb would be 
correctly translated as—‘ The Great One scattered 
men and all things from one source (one original 
parental stock).’ Or it might be paraphrased in 
the words of Paul—‘ God . . . hath made of one 
blood all nations’ (Ac 177°), 

I may add that the native in this district sees 
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much likeness between the maize stalk and the 
mother. It is the giver of bread, carries its cob in the 
same way as a mother does her child (the same word 
is even used—‘ uku-papa’), and the female flower is 
modestly in subordination to the haughty male flower. 
So strong is the resemblance, that the same word 
(‘-papa’) is that usually used for bearing of children. 

I, however, do not lose sight of two sources of 
error which may have misled Mr. Tyler. Un- 
kulunkulu is also the name of an insect inhabiting 
reeds, and the Zulu, in common with, I think, all 
Bantu tribes, trace man’s creation, and, indeed, the 
source of everything, to the sea. For ‘the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters,’ and 
from thence came all things. 

W. GorAN ROBERTSON. 
Kawimbe, North-Eastern Rhodesia, 


+ 
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1 CorintBians xr. 9. 


‘ AND fell in one day three and twenty thousand.’ 

This statement of Paul has not found sufficient 
attention in the German commentaries which are 
at my disposal. 

The most explicit (Heinrici) states that Nu 25°, 
Philo (de vita Mos. i. 694a; de fortit. 742d@), the 
Rabbis (quoted by Lightfoot, More, 205), and 
Josephus (Azz. Iv. vi. 12) agree in giving 24,000. 
A lapse of memory on the part of Paul, or ‘a con- 
fusion of the figures T (=3) and A (=4) on the 
part of copyists, may be presupposed. 

Now take the Latin Vulgate, and read there 
Ex 32, the story of the Golden Calf (to which the 
Apostle refers in v.°), and in it v.?8: 


Cecideruntque 
hominum. 


in die illa quasi wtg¢nte tria milla 


i 

Our Hebrew text has only 3000, and likewise 
the Septuagint ; but the MS. 76 of the Septuagint 
has eixoow tpers xwdvades, and the same figure is 
given, according to Holmes, by the Coptic Version, 
the third Arabic Version, and by some MSS of 
the Armenian. 

But besides these figures 3000 and 23,000, even 
others are found in Ex 32%%, The editio Sixtina 
of the Vulgate (1590) has had ¢viginta tria millia. 
We find, further, (4) 20,000 in Alvarus of Cordova 
and Honorius of Autun ; (5) 30,000 with Atto of 
Vercelli; finally (6), 24,000 in Philo. Speaking of 
Ex 32, in de spec. leg. iil. (ii. 320, Mangey =v. 186, 


Cohn), he writes: kal Bpayei pepe nuepas Téeoo apes 
mMpos Tats Elkoat xiALddes avypéOnoav. And this 
despite of the fact that he gives the correct figure,! 
3000, in de wit, Mos. ii. § 172: 
eis TpLaXLALovs. 

Finally, we have 23,000 as the number of the 
Levites in Nu 26°, 

The figure 23,000 in 1 Co 10 is therefore to be 
explained by the blending of the 3000 in Ex 32 
with the 24,000 of Nu 25 and the 23,000 of Nu 26. 

In Nu 258 Latin MSS vary between 24,000, 
12,000, 20,000, and 23,000. 

The best attested Latin reading in Ex 32 is 23,000. 

If the text of the poet Juvencus is to be trusted, 
as published by Pitra (Spzcil. Solesm. i. 204), he 
wrote on Ex 32: 


dvatpovow 7Bndov 


Circa tria millia ceedunt ; 
Queis vicena simul studiosi millia iungunt. 


The statements of Vercellone (Varia Lectiones, 1) 
on Ex 32 and Nu 25 must not be overlooked for 


Ta Como’. Ex. NESTLE. 
Maulbronn. 
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“Another Gospel.’ 


SuRELY the word évayyéAvov in the passage quoted 
by Rev. T. Mardy Rees (Gal 1°) cannot mean a 
written gospel. Is there any trace of the word 
‘gospel’ being given to a written account of the 
life of Christ earlier than the time of Marcion 
(¢c. 140 A.D.)? In St. Paul’s time the word seems 
always to apply to the message of Jesus as 
preached by our Lord and His disciples. If 
we look at the passages in Romans, 1 and 2 
Corinthians, and Galatians where the word is 
used, it always denotes the message—whether St. 
Paul talks of ‘the gospel of God,’ or ‘the gospel 
of Christ,’ or ‘my gospel.’ Perhaps the most 
striking instance in the present connexion is 
2 Co 11, ‘For if he that cometh preacheth 
another Jesus, whom we did not preach, or 7f ye 
receive a different spirit, which ye did not receive, 
or a different gospel, which ye did not accept,’ etc. 
This seems parallel to Gal 1% The word can 
hardly mean ‘written gospel’ in the former 
passage, and this certainly tells against its being 
used in that sense in the latter. 


G. K. HIppert. 
Nottingham. 


| 1 Again, in de virtut. (il. 382=v. 277), he gives correctly 


Técoapes mpos Tals elkoot XiNLddes for Nu 25°. 
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Year Book of the Churches was coming. But we did 
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jn Be Sfudy. 
Jerusalem. 
Professor George Adam Smith's /erusalem 


reaches us as we go to press. It is a book that 
will take time and study. We hope to review it 
next month, but we mention it at once for the 
information of those who have been waiting for it 
and cannot wait a month longer. 


A Chair of Missions. 

The University of Halle has established a Chair 
of Missions, the occupant of which is to take his 
place as one of the ordinary staff of the University. 
The first Professor is Missions-Inspector Hauss- 
leiter. 


The Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 


The announcement last month of the Ency- 
CLOPEDIA OF RELIGION AND Ernuics has. brought 
out the fact that the topics which most deeply 
interest many preachers to-day are just those 
‘social, ethical, and religious topics of which it 
will contain an account. It has brought out the 
fact that men are not only interested in such 
subjects themselves, but that they find them the 
subjects most urgently demanded, and most 
intently listened to, by their hearers. So far as 
necessary those letters which deal with the 
contents of the Encyclopedia will be answered 
by the Editor. The publishers will answer letters 
which refer to its circulation. 


To those who have decided at once to subscribe 
for the work and have said so, we wish here to 
tender our best thanks. Two things surprise us. 
Why is it that so great a majority are young 
men? But there are exceptions, like Professor 
Gwatkin, Dr. Wallace Williamson, and the Dean 
of Canterbury. 


The other surprise is the number of scholars in 
the list of first subscribers who belong to the 
Church of Rome. They include some notable 
names, the Abbot of Downside, Baron Friedrich 
von Hiigel, Bishop Casartelli of Salford, and 
Professor Paul Sabatier. 


Daily Mail Year Book of the Churches. 
We have not been ignorant that a Daly Mazl 


not imagine that it would be such a book as that 
which has come. 


It is divided into sections. In the first section 
certain men, who are described as ‘ Leaders,’ 
discuss the spiritual condition of the Churches. 
Who are these leaders? The Dean of Canterbury, 
who properly begins by telling us what Christianity 
is; Professor Inge, who proceeds to tell us that 
the supreme end of the Churches and of all 
ecclesiastical machinery is to produce spirituality ; 
Dr. Linklater next, who describes the spiritual 
condition of the Church of England; and, after 
him, Mr. F. B. Meyer, who reveals the spiritual 
condition of the Free Churches. Passing some 
leaders, we reach Dr. George Robson, who 
touches the spiritual pulse of Scotland, and says 
there is much activity there without resulting 
spirituality. 


The second section is devoted to ‘What Men 
are Thinking.’ It begins with an article by the 
editor of THE Exposrrory Truss on ‘The Great 
Religious Books: A Survey of Twenty Years.” 
Then the Vicar of S. Mary the Virgin, Oxford, 


| writes on ‘The Thinkers of the Church of England,’ 


and Professor Orr on ‘Thinkers in the Non- 
conformist Churches.’ After that Professor Peake 
explains the meaning of the Higher Criticism ; 
Miss Gregory the meaning of Mysticism; and 
Mr. R. J. Campbell the meaning of the New 
Theology. A competent sketch of Archeological 
Research and the Bible is written by the Secretary 
of the S.P.C.K.; and then Professor Hull tells 
us that ‘with a very few exceptions, such as 
Professor Haeckel in Germany, Christianity has 
no opponents among men of science.’ 


And this is only about a fourth of the book. 
The third section deals with ‘Methods of the 
Churches.’ The Rev. A. R. Buckland gives his 
opinion of present-day preaching, with hints for 
its improvement; and Mr. Harold Begbie gives 
his opinion from the pew, with further hints. 
But we must get to an end. The fourth section 
consists of ‘Biographies of Prominent Religious 
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Leaders’ ; the fifth handles ‘Certain Problems of 
the Churches’; the sixth contains official informa- 
tion ; the seventh is devoted to ‘ Foreign Missions’ ; 
and the eighth to ‘Coming Events,’ such coming 
events as are already casting their shadow before, 
like the Pan- Anglican Conference. The last 
section is ‘an ABC of Societies.’ And all this is 
to be had for the sum of sixpence. 


The Children’s Sermon. 


Mr. Israel Abrahams, Lecturer in Rabbinic 
Hebrew in the University of Cambridge, has 
edited in three volumes the literary remains of 
his father-in-law, the Rev. Simeon Singer. The 
first volume is entitled Sermons and Memoir, the 
second Lectures and Addresses, the third Sermons 
to Children (Routledge; 4s. 6d. net each). To 
the volume of Sermons Mr. Abrahams has prefixed 
a memoir, which the Gentile will appreciate even 
more than the Jew. For the world is wide and 
there are many men in it, and Mr. Singer lived 
his active and beneficent life without becoming 
so well known as he might have been. He was 
a scholar, though he got little education. He 
was a philanthropist, although he had little money 
to give. He was an enthusiastic lover of nature, 
although he lived his life in the throng and the 
smoke of London. But it is his literary remains 
that we have to do with now—his Sermons, 
his Lectures and Addresses, and especially his 
Sermons to Children. 


Jews do not often publish their sermons. They 
do not seem so often to have an admiring con- 
gregation that makes that request. Or perhaps 
they understand better how likely the admiring 
congregation is to leave them to pay for it. 
But when they do publish (and we have had an 
occasional volume recently) the sermons are 
worth reading. These sermons of Mr. Singer’s 
are worth reading. It is a surprise that we can 
read them with so little surprise. That is no 
doubt due to our modern method of studying the 
Old Testament. We refuse now to read Christ 
into it, either personally or ethically, as our 
fathers did. Roman Catholic preachers some- 
times do so still, so that we may possibly find 
more in common with the sermons of this Jewish 
Rabbi than we do with the sermons of a popular 
Roman Catholic preacher. But, on the other 
hand, the difference between us, for there is a 
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difference, makes the reading of these sermons 
intellectually stimulating. Sometimes also ethically 
heart-searching. For they often deal with matters 
of brotherhood, such as Gambling, Sweated 
Industries, the Deaf and Dumb, Religious 
Fellowship, Tolerance ; and when they deal with 
them it is not at a distance. 


a 


The volume of Lectures and Addresses is more 
Jewish. Let us pass to the Sermons to Children. 
Mr, Singer was a preacher to children. That was 
his gift. He recognized it, and he exercised it. 
And if he is not so far removed from us in the 
ordinary sermon, in the children’s sermon he is 
very close to us indeed. For do we not find the 
majority of our texts for the children in the Old 
And are we not for the most part 
content to preach a doctrine of works, telling the 
children to be good, as he does? 


This was his gift, we say. Did its exercise cost 
him nothing? Did he not know what he was doing ? 
The answer is found in the Preface. One day he 
delivered a lecture to the Homiletic Class at 
Jews’ College. Some one took notes of the 
lecture. The notes are given in the Preface. 
Let us quote them: 

‘Sermons to children may serve two. purposes. 
They affect the older members of the congregation, 
for grown-ups prefer to be exhorted zndirectly ; 
when they know that the sermon is not primarily 
intended for them, they are the more likely to 
take it to heart. Children, on the other hand, 
love to think that the sermon is meant for them. 
Unlike adults, children are best got at directly, 
they are put upon their mettle, they listen with all 
their ears, and they are most inspiring listeners. 
They sometimes answer your rhetorical questions ; 
I like to hear them do so, but I never lay traps 
for this effect consciously. 

‘The subjects chosen must be simple, the text 
short if possible, and something they can easily 
remember. The preacher’s language must, of 
course, be simple. It is absurd, however, to 
suppose that “simple” language is identical with 
“baby” language. Some classes of children 
naturally have read more than others, live in more 
cultured homes. But you can be quite unin- 
telligible to amy class of children, even though you 
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use the most easy words, if your ideas and treat- 
ment are hard. You will avoid certain hard words, 
but on the whole it is best to use the ~zg#¢ words, 
sometimes long words ; have no superstitious dread 
of them. You can interpret the words if necessary. 
Let your ideas be simply conceived; let the 
thought be within the child’s compass; the 
language will more or less take care of itself. It is 
a fundamental mistake to do as some preachers 
do, and write as they would for adults, and then 
go through the manuscript and alter harder words 
into easier ones of one syllable. They have not 
thereby made themselves intelligible to children. 

‘ Avoid metaphors, or rather translate them into 
Story-telling is absolutely essential, but 
You must always have 


parables. 
it is not enough in itself. 
a high religious object in view. Your anecdotes 
must have a pertinent application. You may 
make the children laugh, there is no harm in 
that, but you must turn the laugh to serious 
account. 

‘Do children like satire? I fear that Iam some- 
times too given to the sarcastic tone with them. 
Do not follow my example. Children are sensitive 
to ridicule, and are very uncomfortable when 
laughed at. It may be a good or a bad thing to 
make them uncomfortable. The question is, I 
take it, not, Do they like satire? but, Does satire 
profit them? It will not profit them if it be 
unjust. Never charge children with faults from 
which they are free. Never be bitter. Appeal to 
their sympathies, their affections, above all to their 
sense of honour. Touch their charity. Through 
their own happiness, get them to share their 
happiness with the less fortunate. 

‘Be concrete. Ask them for definite sacrifices, 
definite services. Send them home with some 
specific good intention. Cure a definite fault, 
encourage a definite virtue. 

‘Never be too long, and above all never vead 
your sermons to children. They cannot follow you 
if you are looking at your paper. Prepare every 
word, write it all out, if you find that best, then 
make short notes and speak from them. Finally, 
take thrice as much time over writing a children’s 
sermon as you take over one of your ordinary 
discourses.’ 


The Great Text Commentary. 


The best illustration this month has been 
found by the Rev. C. White, Sussex, to whom 


a copy of Bennett’s Post-Eixilic Prophets has been 
sent. 

Illustrations for the Great Text for July must 
be received by the -rst of June. The text is 
Lk23*: 

The Great Text for August is Dt 82—‘ And 
thou shalt remember all the way which the Lord 
thy God hath led thee these forty years in the 
wilderness, that he might humble thee, to prove 
thee, to know what was in thine heart, whether 
thou wouldest keep his commandments, or no.’ 
A copy of Adams’ Sermons in Syntax or of 
Gordon’s arly Traditions of Genesis will be 
given for the best illustration. Illustrations must 
be received by the rst of July. 

The Great Text for September is Dt 22°—‘ If 
a bird’s nest chance to be before thee in the way, 
in any tree or on the ground, with young ones or 
eggs, and the dam sitting upon the young, or upon 
the eggs, thou shalt not take the dam with the 
young.’ A copy of Bennett’s Fost-Zxilic Prophets 
or of Astley’s Prehistoric Archeology and the Old 
Testament will be given for the best illustration. 
Illustrations must be received by the rst of 
August. 

The Great Text for October is Dt 297°—‘The 
secret things belong unto the Lord our God: but 
the things that are revealed belong unto us and 
to our children for ever, that we may do all the 
words of this law.’ A copy of Macgregor’s /esus 
Christ the Son of God or of Burkitt’s Gospel History 
and its Transmission will be given for the best 
illustration. Illustrations must be received by the 
1st of September. 

The Great Text for November is Dt 30!®—‘T 
call heaven and earth to witness against you this 
day, that I have set before thee life and death, 
the blessing and the curse: therefore choose life, 
that thou mayest live, thou and thy seed.’ A copy 
of any volume of the ‘Scholar as Preacher’ Series 
will be given for the best illustration. Illustrations 
must be received by the rst of October. 

Those who send illustrations should at the 
same time name the books they wish sent them if 
successful. 
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